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PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


EVENTEEN individuals have been 
S elected Presiderts of the United States. 

Three have died during their first term, 
and of the fourteen who served through tbe 
first term. seven were re-elected, and seven 
were relegated to private life. Just one- 
half received the mark of popular approval 
implied by a:enewal of their trust. And 
in every case that approval was emphatic, 
for they were all reelected by increased 
majorities, both of the electoral and 
popular vote. Four Vice Presidents have 
assumed the office on the death of the 
President elected hy the people, but of 
these not one, a3 yet, has been able to 
secure the reward of a second term. It 
was no lack of opportunity. None were 
called to complete the mere fragment of 
another's term. Two of them served the 
whole period of four years, lacking one 
month. Fillmore had nearly three years, 
and President Arthur assumed his duties 
six months after Garfleld’s inauguration. 
All had ample score for impressing thelr 
own character on the policy of thy country, 
and all had the vast power and patronage 
of the Executive office at their disposal. 

Ie it to be the invariable rule that no 
Vice President, called to the chief place, is 
ever to recelve the natural reward of faith- 
ful service in thie difficult position? 

It seems poseible that Preeident Arthur 

may furnish the firat exception. He began 
his duties under circumstances of the 
greatest embarrassment. His party was 
divided into bitter factions, and soon it 
met with overwhelming popu'ar defeats. 
But the very difficulties of his position 
gave him an advantage. The people love 
fair play, and they watched his couree 
with the forbearance and candor that his 
embarrassing position deserved. They 
saw that he did not throw himself blindly 
into the arms of either faction. Leaders 
of both were disposed to complain, but he 
kept his couree as President of the whole 
country with prudence and dignity, and 
now when his term of three years and six 
months is just balf over, he has gained a 
degree of public confidence greater than 
hie best friends anticipated. Indeed, his 
administration has been remarkably free 
from the attacks of partisan calumny. When 
we recall the stormy times of Tyler and 
Fillmore, this may be called a new “ era of 
good feeling.” 

The country is busy with its prosperity. 
The fever of party strife is at its lowest 
point. On all the measures which excite 
public interest the attitude of the President 
is recognized as just and wise. No scandals 
have soiled the Administration ; no pub- 
lic outcry is raised against Executive action 
in any quarter. There are no rumors of 
Cabinet troubles, and the whole machinery 
of etate moves quietly and successfully. 
The old eectional animosities are rapidly 
disappearing, and the lines of party strife 
in 1884 will not be drawn distinctly be- 
tween North and South. If this state of 
things should continue for another year, 
and Mr. Arthur, with a just ambition for 
public approval, should earnestly seek the 
nomination, he would certainly prove a 
very formidable aspirant. Leaving out of 
view entirely the consideration that it 
would be natural and reasonable to reward 
the faithful discharge of a difficult duty, it 
is to be remembered that the Republican 
Party have no special candidate in train- 
ing whose “availability” is 80 conspicuous 
as to bea foregone conclusion. They ap- 
preciate the dangers of the next campaign, 
and will be more than usually ready to 
defer to any clear indication of public 
opinion, They realize that they cannot 
afford to run any risks—even the slighteet. 
In this situation, could any candidate be 
more ‘‘available” than one whose record 
is as fair, and whose administration is as 
clean and prosperous, as that of President 
Arthur now confessedly is? Of course, 
great changes may occur and great mis- 
takes may yet be made; but if the drift of 
public sentiment shown during the last 
eighteen months shall continue until next 
Summer without serious obstacle, we may 
have for the first time a President called 
by the popular voice to complete a duty 
devolved upon him by the death of his pre- 
decessor—simply because that hard task 
was well done. 








DIVORCE REFORM WANTED. 


HE disgraceful laxity of divorce laws in 
too many States of the Union has been 
rendered conspicuous by the notorious 
Nickerson case recently decided by the 
Pennsylvania courts. Major A. H. Nicker- 
son, of the Regular Army, a soldier of ex- 
cellent record, was married at San Francisco 
in 1870, and lived, to all appearances, 
happily with hia wife at the various posts 
where he was etationed for the next ten 
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years. In 1880, Mrs. Nickerson’s health 
being -poor, she wert by his advice to 
Europe, taking their daughter witb her, and 
took up her reaidence with relatives in Ger- 
many. Major Nickerson wrote her fre- 
quent and aflectiorate letters, and sent her 
regular remittances for her support. In the 
Summer of 1882 he ceased writing her, but 
continued sending the remittances, which 
were addressed to the daughter, but made 
payable to the mother’s order. Mrs. Nick- 
ereson wrote her husband foran explanation, 
but received no reply. 

While the faithful wife in Weimar was 
thus perplexed over the strange conduct of 
her husband in Washington, she was 
thunderstruck one day last April by the re- 
ceipt {rom ‘her mother of this brief cable 
dispatch : ‘*Faleely divorced—Married— 
Pr&erve letters.” Major Nickerson had 
indeed procured a divorce from her, and 
married another woman. The law of Penn- 
sylvania requires that a party seeking 
divorce shall have resided within the juris- 
diciion of the court for twelve monthe. 
Nickerson, early in 1882, hired an obecure 
room in Philadelphia, and retained it for 
fourteen months, but in all that time he 
spent only thirteen nights within its walls, 
his practice being to run over from Wash-. 
ingtcn and sleep there once a month. After 
having thus established his ‘‘residence”’ 
In Philadelphia, Nicke:son, in May, 1882 
(before he had ceased his affectionate cor- 
respondence with his wife), filed a petition 
for divorcee, on the ground that she had 
maliciously deserted him in 1880. No 
nctice was given Mrs. Nickerson of this 
proceeding, the Pennsylvania laws requir- 
ing nothing more‘than an advertisement of 
the action in a local paper, which, of 
course, she never saw. Nickerson had em- 
ployed respectable counsel; the perform- 
ance was entirely regular upon its face, and 
a decree of divorce was granted last March, 
without the slightest hint of the affair 
coming to the wife’s knowledge. 

Apprised of what had been done, the 
latter at once Inetituted proceedings againet 
her husband, and everybody will be glad 
to know that the Philadelphia court, upon 
having the facts in the case set forth in all 
their enormity, has annulled the divorce, 
and that the General of the Army has or- 
dered Nickerson’s arrest for a trial by 
court-martial, which must inevitably end in 
his deserved punishment. But the matter 
should not be allowed todrop here. There 
is every reason to believe that hundreds of 
innocent wives every year suffer equally 
disgraceful treatment, and a system which 
will allow a villainous husband such oppor- 
tunities must be reformed. Nor is this the 
only defect of the present system. Ae the 
Court observed, the laws not only render 
the commission of fraud easy, but encour- 
age divorces by the ease with which they 
are obtained, and the collusion between the 
parties of which they admit. The Penn- 
sylvania judges have already decided to 
erect euch cafeguards against similar frauds 
as they can by amending their rules of 
practice in divorce cases ; but the laws 
themselves need radical revision. Nor is 
Pennsylvania a greater sinner in this re- 
spect than many other States. It is 
scarcely too much to say that a reform of 
the exlating divorce system In this country is 
one of the most urgent demands of the times. 








QUEEN VICTORIA’S ILLNESS. 


T has been no secret for years that Queen 
Victoria is subject to protracted periods 
of depression and alienation; that she has 
imagined enmities and trying situations 
which were empty phantasmagoria; and 
that her private confidences have been re- 
stricted so that, on the death of her favor- 
ite gillle, John Brown, she caused the Court 
Journal to publish her lamentations, which 
read as if she had lost her last ‘friend in 
the world. However exaggerated the re- 
ports which reach this side of the Atlantic 
may be, there is every reason for believing 
that Victoria has passed her days of use- 
fulness as a ruler, and, possibly, the period 
of stable health which has stood by her in 
so many difficult emergencies since she 
ascended the throne an inexperienced girl 
in 1837. 

There is one phase of the Queen’s illness 
and mental debility which is being thought- 
fully considered in England, and that is the 
early succession of the Prince of Wales to 
the throne. This, it must be admitted 
from a mere governmental point of view, 
would be more desirable than a regency, 
at which somé journals have hinted, and 
which is always a monarchy 80 hampered 
and shackled that the nation is, in effect, 
without an absolute head of the state. 
Surely, England is in no temper to welcome 
a regency like that which she endured dur- 
ing the declining years of George III. The 
contemplation of the Prince of Wales as 
the King is, therefore, no very remote oc- 
currence, and it is natural to wonder what 
effect his advent as a sovereign will have 
on the internal or external politics of the 
British Empire. It is difficult to see how 
such an event would, unaided by other cir- 
cumstances, give any violent wrench to the 
existing order of things. The British Con- 
stitution is not a written document like our 
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own, of ibflexible dogmas of procedure, 
making the fabric of government an exact 
mathematical structure to resair or add 
to, which requires the aesent of the 
governed, expressly formulated towards 
this end. The Constitution as there in- 
terpreted is eimply compendious legisla- 
tion framed and carried out by aresponsible 
Ministry to meet the popular demands of 
the time. Nor—had the successor of the 
Queen a desire to impose policies of his 
own of a retrograde character—would the 
temper of the English people long submit 
to reactionary government. But it does not 
appear that the Frince has any despotic 
notions. The fact ie, that in nature and 
eympathies he ies more Englieh than any 
ruler since the days of the Stuarts, and his 
personal character, matured and formed as 
it now is, cannot be called objectionable 
or disfigured by odious blemishes, It was 
the fashion geome years ago to point to him 
as a gilded toné, as fond of flash society, in- 
dulging in liaisons which brought sorrow to 
the fair Princess, his wife, and scandal to 
the Queen and nation. However much or 
little truth there may have been in these 
stories, which were certainly very widely 
circulated, there has been no gossip of this 
kind since his memorable illness at Sand. 
ringham in 1871, when he was the object of 
the tender watchfulness of the whole na- 
tion. The truth is, the Prince of Wales 
is a gentieman of admirable social quali- 
ties—in this respect, perhaps, not unlike 
George IV., although less bolsterous and 
licentious. His boniomie, his infinite good 
nature, bis love of outdoor sports, present 
him in attitudes of pereonal popularity 
which assure him a hearty reception when 
called to the throne. 

What a chance, too, for a man of the 
years, the travel and wide knowledge of 
the Prince of Wales, to be called to govern 
the great empire now in a etate of pro- 
found peace with the world, and with her 
veteran statesmen nearly all dead or 
rapidly paseing from the scene. 





CROSSING THE OCEAN FERRY. 


7 aes are fluctuations in the tide of 

travel to and from different parts of 
our own country, and society is always 
more or less whimsical as to what places 
are to be the fashion during successive sea- 
eons, In the matter of travel across the 
Atlantic, however, there is a steady in- 
crease which is interesting alike from 
social, educational and economie points of 
view. The statement, not infrequently 
made by old travelers by way of tilus- 
trating the facility of passing from one 
continent to another, that they think no 
more of embarking on a steamship for 
Liverpoul than they do of taking a Fulton 
Feity boat to Brooklyn, is no longer a 
mere absurdity. To be sure, in the one 
case, there are flowers and friends and a 
letter of credit, and a little longer voyage, 
but as ‘‘time was made for slaves,” and 
not for those who have the leisure and the 
bank-account to make a trip to Europe, 
there is not 60 much difference, after all; 
and to the seasoned voyager there is no 
more charm or novelty in the one trip than 
in the other. 

In the years when World's Fairs were 
in progress there have been considerable 
accessions to the usual amount of firat- 
class steamship business, but the steady 
increase in thie sort of travel has now car- 
tied the annual totals far beyond the 
largest numbers in such years as 1873, 
1876 and 1878. Last year enough people 
Jeft New York in the first cabins of out- 
going eteamships to make a city of nearly 
as many inhabitants as New York had 
shortly before the era of steam navigation 
begun. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that last year, in round numbers, there 
were landed at the port of New York from 
the various European ports, 58,000 first- 
cabin passengers, and 455,000 steerage 
passengers, or a grand total of over balf a 
million souls. While the number of steer- 
age passengers going the other way was 
comparatively small, the number of first- 
cabin passengers was fully as Jarge. Im- 
agine the entire population of Brooklyn 
floating around on the broad Atlantic, and 
one will have some idea of the actual 
crowd arriving at, and eailing for, European 
ports in a single year from the metropolis 
alone. 

There never has been so great a rush of 
first-class paseengers from New York as 
the present season, two or three thou- 
eand sailing in a single week, with all 
staterooms on favorite steamers en- 
gaged for weeks ahead, and some lines 
obliged to send out two steamers in- 
stead of one on their regular ‘‘steamer 
days.” This all points to the time, not far 
away, when there will be firs® class eteam- 
ships of a single line sailing daily, and 
there is also reason to believe that the 
time of crossing will be shortened to a 
maximum not exceeding five days, from 
New York to London. 

There is an interesting consideration in 
connection with the amount of money 
spent by the Americans «ho annually go 
abroad, ranging from the poor student who 
counts every penny twice before he decides 
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to spend it, and the scarcely less econo. 
wnical Cook’s tourist, up to the W. H. Van- 
derbilt, who lines his pocket-book with a 
letter of credit for a million dollars, be- 
cause, as he says, he understands ‘‘the 
system of ‘tipping’ over there is very ex- 
pensive.” Suppose 75,000 persons cross 
thie season, which is not far out of the 
way, of whom at least two-thirds will be 
Americans, while the other third may be 
English and other foreign visitors return- 
ing home. The round-trip passage money, 
with the incidentals of the voyage, will 
foot up not less than $7,000,000, and it 
would not be excessive, perhaps, to estimate 
that each of the 50,000 Americans wil! 
spend an average of $500 each in travel- 
expenses, making this item $25,000,000, 
These figures look formidable, but there is 
still to be included the exceptionally large 
outlays for works of art and the thousand. 
and-one things which people of wealth 
purchase to enrich and beautify their Ame- 
rican homes. 

For all this vast outlay, however, there 
is the immediate and constantly increasing 
compensation of the added education of 
travel and the ever-enlarging anc beneficent 
culture and refinement of accumulating 
treacures in paintings, statuary, and other 
lesser examples of the best results of the 
higher civilization. This alone would 
balance the books with a profit to our 
credit; but the more eordid political econo- 
mist who simply studies the financiai 
aspects of the question, and who may be 
dispoeed to grumble at the quantity of our 
money which goes abroad. will do well to 
bear in mind that the number of European 
tourists to America is also rapidly increas- 
ing, and, if they do not spend as much as 
the American of the same means on his 
travels, the fact that they have by personal 
inspection become familiar with, and en- 
amored of, our noble expanse of territory 
and are now finvesrting millions in our Jands, 
helps to balance the account on a prompt 
cash basis. And if we were to add the 
half-million of emig:ants landed at this 
one port in 1882, on the estimated basis 
that each emigrant adds $1,000 to the 
money value of the country, the output 
and income of ocean travel leaves us vastly 
the winners, education and culture out of 
the question. 


THE INDIAN FIGHTER. 


ENERAL CROOK’S Indian expedition 
over the Mexican border fully estab- 
lishes his fame as the great Indian fighter 
of his age. The scheme was entirely his 
own, and its novelty provoked the criti- 
ciem of every admirer of red-tape and text- 
book methods. Having to deal with an 
extraordinarily bold and cunning tribe, he 
resolved to fight them with their own 
weapons, and accordingly he organized a 
force which numbered four red men to 
every white. With about 250 in his party, 
he left the border on the Ist of May, and 
plunged into the recesses of the Chiricahua 
country, in whieh the hostile Apaches had 
taken refuge. For more than a month all 
trace of him was lost, and rumors of every 
sort found ready eirculation, until on the 
11th of June he appeared with his command 
on the A1izona border and made report. 
The wisdom of his cumpaign was abun- 
dantly vindicated by ite results. The hos- 
tiles well knew that no regular army 
expedition could ever penetrate to their 


‘stronghold in a country which the expe- 


rienced general describes as ‘‘ of indescrib- 
able roughness,” and securely camped in 
a fertile and beautiful spot in the very 
heart of the Sierra Madres, they felt no 
fear of attack. Suddenly, early one morn- 
ing in the middle of May, the purauing 
Indian scouts swept down upon their 
brethren, surprieed their village, and 
‘* wiped it out,” killing a number of war- 
riors, capturing others, and epreading such 
a spirit of dread through the band that 
those who escaped soon began to surrender, 
and to promise that the whole party would 
return to their Arizona reservation. Gen- 
eral Crook had already stretched to their 
utmost the terms of the treaty under which 
he bad crossed the Mexican border, or he 
would have waited to gather in the rem- 
pnauts of the band; but, although he was 
forced to return without bringing all the 
hostiles in his train, he evidentiy considers 
that their power is finally broken. Among 
the 400 prpsoners brought in were chiefs 
Soco and Nana. 

An almost ideal succees characterized the 
enterprise, not a single life being loet by 
the attacking party. Daring in its con- 
ception and romantic in its execution, the. 
conclusion of the expedition afforded strik- 
ing proof of General Crook’s modesty. So 
far from returning in the guise of the con- 
quering hero, with many an «avunt-coureur - 
to foretell his triumphant coming, he rode. 
quietly into camp, greeted the colonel ip 
command with a nonchalant air, ‘‘and 
straightway struck out for a wash-basin 
which he had spied, and was soon engaged | 
in performing his ablutions, after which 
he threw himeelf into a camp-stool and en- 
gaged in conversation about his campaign 
in an off-hand way.” 

It is to be hoped that the day will come 
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time come when Indian fighting will be a 
thing of the past; but so long as there are 
hostile tribes to be subdued, it is fortunate 
that the army has a General Crook to call 


upon. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


TIVE conviction and execution of the Phenix 
T Park assassins has been quickly followed 
by the trial, in London, of the six dynamite 
conspirators on the charge of treason-felony. 
Lynch, the informer, retold his circumstantial 
story, which was confirmed by other witnesses, 
and the defense made but a poor showing, ex- 
cept in the cases of two of the accused, Ans- 
burgh and Bernard Gallagher. These two 
were acquitted by the jury, but Dr. Gallagher, 
of Brooklyn, and the other three were con- 
victed, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. The success of these two great trials in 
Dublin and London has evidently had a marked 
effect upon the dynamite party, and there isa 
noticeable lull in their operations. The Pope 
has been so much impressed by the Catholic 
revolt against the recent deliverance on the 
Irish question, that the Vatican is now seeking 
to explain away the famous letter which 
created such a revolt. In an interview, last 
week, with a Herald correspondent, Cardinal 
Simeoni, speaking for the Pope, said explicitly 
that the letter to the Irish Bishops had no po- 
litical méaning, being designed purely as a 
spiritual admonition, and that the Pope sym- 
pathized profoundly with the Irish people. 

Bismarck has at last succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Reichstag to pass a two years’ budget. 
The Landtag is discussing the Church Bill re- 
cently submitted by the Government, and 
will probably accept it without substantial 
change. The course of Germany on this 
question has occasioned much difference of 
opinion at the Vatican, and there is a 
growing tendency in the highest quarters 
in favor of accepting the concessions offered 
by Germany, and of not opposing the in- 
tended legislation. Herr von Bennigsen, the 
leader of the national Liberals, has retired, 
because he found his party would not support 
him in accepting the Church Bill. 

There is a possibility that the trouble be- 
tween France and China may be settled with- 
out war. Li Hung Chang, the Chinese com- 
mander, has informed the French Minister at 
Shanghai that China has no intention of declar- 
ing war against France. The French, on their 
side, also begin to shrink trom the chances of 
a war; but, at the same time, both nations 
continue their warlike preparations. 

The Czar has returned in safety from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg, and he has commuted 
or mitigated the sentences of several Nihilists, 
but he gives no sign ot contemplating any con- 
cession of political rights. 


Aw article elsewhere refers at some length 
to the benefactions of which the City of Bur- 
lington, in Vermont, has been the recipient, 
naming especially those of the Howard family. 
In addition to the munificent gifts there enu- 
merated, mention should also be made of 
those made by Mr. Billings to the University— 
first, of the late George P. Marsh’s library, and 
afterward of a fireproof library bui'ding, 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly $100, 0UU. 





Tue Mississippi Republicans have, after all, 
declined an alliance with the Democracy. At 
a recent meeting of the State Executive Com- 
mittee a resolution was adopted reaffirming 
the principles of the Republican Party, indors- 
ing the Administration, pledging themselves to 
maintain the party organization, and inviting, 
for the overthrow of the Bourbon Democracy, 
the co-operation ot all political elements in the 
respective counties. A proposition to indorse 
General Chalmers as ‘‘a friend and ally enti- 
tled to confidence” was rejected, and, so far as 
appears, that notorious individual is left with- 
out any important following among either Re- 
publicans or Democrats. ' 





A NOTABLE event of last week was the cele- 
bration, at Birmingham, England, to commem- 
orate the completion of a full quarter of a 
century's service by John Bright as Member 
of Parliament for that busy city. The demon- 
strations were characterized by a heartiness 
and sincerity which proved the warm aflection 
felt for the good Quaker and the great Liberal 
by his constituents, and the tribute was one 
with which avery large element of the English 
people fully sympathized. Mr. Bright's ser- 
vices to his country have been distinguished, 
and the grandeur of his character finds fuller 
recognition as his career approaches its close. 
Americans, too, share in the honors paid him, 
for it will never be forgotten that in the dark 
days of the rebellion, when even Gladstone de- 
Clared that Jefferson Davis has created a 
nation,” John Bright never faltered in his out- 
spoken sympathy for the Union cause, and his 
faith ia its final triumph. 





_ Tue verdict of acquittal rendered by the 
jury in the Star route trial has occasioned 
profound surprise throughout the country. 
While a disagreement was regarded as not 
Improbable, there were few who had supposed 
that the jury, in view of the evidence sub- 
mitted, could entirely acquit the accused. It 
IS quite safe to say that, outside of Washing- 
ton, it would be impossible to find a jury 
capable of reaching such a conclusion. ‘The 
general public has believed, upon the facts 
presented, that those men were guilty of ir. a- 
mously dishonest practices in connection with 
the Star Route, service, and the verdict ren- 
dered wiil not ‘alter this opinion. The great 
body of the people will regard the outcome as 
® signal failure of justice, and the defendants, 
while escaping punishment at the hands of the 








courts, will be followed to their last hours by 
well deserved execrations. 





British conservatism was never better il- 
lustrated than in the long and determined 
struggle against the repeal of the ancient law 
forbidding a man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister. There was never any good reason for 
the prohibition, and the advocates for its abo- 
lition have long had the argument all on their 
side. Year after year they have exposed the 
absurdity of the tradition, and respected the 
familiar and unanswerable arguments in favor 
of allowing a man freedom to take the course 
which not merely affection, but regard for his 
motherless children, may often dictate. But 
Year after year the House of Lords has voted 
down every proposition for a change, and it 
was not until the weight of royal influence 
had been cast into the balance that the scales 
were turned, and the often-defeated Bill last 
week passed its second reading, by a vote of 
165 to 158, three of the princes being num- 
bered among the majority. A century hence 
it will be hard even for Englishmen to com- 
prehend that so long and bitter a fight was 
waged in defense of an indefensible statute. 


Tue capacity of the average legislator for 
grabbing has been freshly illustrated by the 
recent action of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
That body, having failed at the regular session 
to make the reapportionment demanded by 
the Constitution, the Governor immediately 
convened it in special session to discharge that 
duty. The obvious thing to do was, of course, 
to go to work and perfect a Bill without 
delay. But the Constitution allows $10 a day 
to each member during a special session, and 
the thrifty law-makers therefore proceeded to 
take a ten-days’ recess, thereby putting $100 
apiece into their pockets, and running up a 
bill of over $30,000 for the State, to cover an 
utterly needless and inexcusable vacation. 
Legislators are apt to complain that the public 
does not evince due respect for its law- 
makers ; but so long as they continue their 
usual performances, among which the present 
one is scarcely exceptional, they have only 
themselves to blame for the low estimate in 
which they are held. 





A LEADING feature of the West Point Com- 
mencement last week was the farewell speech 
of General sherman, who will not again visit 
the Academy in an official capacity. The gen- 
eral always speaks felicitiously, but on this 
occasion there was a peculiar pathos in his 
remarks, and every hearer was sensibly 
affected by them. He referred to the time 
when he was himself a cadet, and recalled 
tenderly the names of comrades of that day 
who, having done their duty faithfully in life's 
battle, have passed on to their reward; and 
then, turning to the graduates before him, 
summoned them to be ‘‘strong and manly,” to 
model their lives after those of the good and 
great, and so themselves become heroes as 
God may give them opportunity. It is to be 
hoped that the graduates thus wisely coun- 
seled may heed the advice of the distin- 
guished soldier who, in every position he has 
filled, and every crisis of the time in which he 
has lived, has shown himself a single-hearted 
patriot—loyal in his own career to the ideal 
he holds up for others. 





Tue policy of rendering the Indians self- 
supporting makes steady progress. Secretary 
Teller has taken a new step, by declaring his 
intention to purchase stock cattle for the red 
men whenever he can, and encourage them to 
become cattle-raisers. The experiment has 
already been tried with the Navajoes of New 
Mexico, and has proved an entire success. In 
1869 the Government furnished them with 
14,000 sheep and 1,000 goats, at a cost of 
$30,000, and the number has now increased to 
900,000 sheep and 200,000 goats. In 1881 the 
wool clipped amounted to 1,000,000 pounds, 
and 200,000 pounds were manufactured into 
blankets. The result is that, while before the 
purchase of the sheep and goats, the appropri- 
ations for this tribe amounted to nearly 
$200,000 a year, they are now self-supporting. 
At least haif of the Indian reservations are 
better adapted to stock-raising than agricul- 
ture, and the Indians take much more kindly to 
herding than farming, so that there is every 
reason for such an extension of the system as 
is now proposed. a 

Seven hundred and sixty Irish emigrants, 
shipped to this country by the British Govern- 
ment, arrived at this port in one day last 
week, Of the entire number, only 30 per 
cent. were able-bodied men; the remainder 
were children and old men and women. Each 
emigrant, young and old, had received $25 
trom the British Government, of which all but 
six dollars and a half went for passage-money, 
leaving that meagre sum as the capital with 
which to commence life in this country. What 
is to become of these people? Some of them 
have found employment, but many of them 
are wholly unfitted for work, and some others, 
even if opportunity to better their condition 
should offer, will probably remain idle, and 
find their way to the almshouse, to become a 
burden upon the public here and elsewhere. 
Are‘we called upon to support paupers whose 
pauperism is the result of conditions for which 
we are in no sense responsible? If Great 
Britain must deport her starving peasantry, 
why are they not sent to her own colonies—to 
Australia or Canada, or some other point 
where the British flag floats? The subject is 
one which certainly demands attention at the 
hands of our Government, and whatever 
action may be considered necessary should be 
taken at once. It is announced that other 
shiploads of these poor unfortunates are to be 
dispatched from time to time, and any protest 
from us, to be effectual, must be made imme- 
diately and with emphasis. 





PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
XI. 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


HERE are those who when it suits their 
purpose say that there are no natural 
rights, but that all rights spring from 

the grant of the sovereign political power. 
It were waste of time to argue with such per- 
sons. There are some facts so obvious as to 
be beyond the necessity of argument. And 
one of these facts, attested by universal con- 
sciousness, is that there are rights as be- 
tween man and man which existed before 
the formation of government, and which con- 
tinue to exist in spite of the abuse of govern- 
ment; that there is a higher law than any 
human law—to wit, the law of the Creator, 
impressed upon and revealed through nature, 
which is before and above human laws, and 
upon conformity to which all human laws 
must depend for their validity. To deny this 
is to assert that there is no standard what- 
ever by which the rightfulness or wrongful- 
ness of laws and institutions can be measured ; 
to assert that there can be no actions in them- 
selves right and none in themselves wrong; 
to assert that an edict which commanded 
mothers to kill their children should receive 
the same respect as a law prohibiting in- 
fanticide. 

These natural rights. this higher law, form 
the only true and sure basis for social organ- 
ization. Just as, if we would construct a 
successful machine, we must conform to phy- 
sical laws, such as the law of gravitation, 
the law of combustion, the law of expan- 
sion, etc.; just as, if we would maintain 
bodily health, we must conform to the laws of 
physiology ; 89, if we would have a peaceful 
and healthful social state, we must conform 
our institutions to the great moral laws— 
laws to which we are absolutely subject, 
and which are as much above our control 
as are the laws of matter and of motion. 
And as, when we find that a machine will not 
work, we infer that in its construction some 
law of physics has been ignored or defied, so 
when we find social disease and political evils 
may we infer that in the organization of 
society moral law has been defied and the 
natural rights of man have been ignored. 

These natural rights of man are thus set 
forth in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the basis upon which alone legi- 
timate government can rest: 


** We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new gov- 
ernment, laying its foundations on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form, as shall 
seem to them most likely to affect their safety and 
happiness.” 

So does the preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States appeal to the same principles : 

** We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, esiablish justice. insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, and promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.”’ 


And so, too, is the same fundamental and 
self-evident truth set forth in that grand De- 
claration of the Rights of Man, issued by the 
National Assembly ot France in 1789: 


**The representatives of the people of France, 
formed into a National Assembly, considering that 
ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights are the 
sole causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of 
government, have resolved to set forth, in a solemn 
declaration, those naturai, imprescriptible and in- 
alienable rights,’ and ‘‘do recognize and declare, 
in the presence of the Supreme Being, and with the 
hope of His blessing and favor, the following sacred 
rights of men and of citizens: 

**I, Men are born and always continue free and 
equal in respect to their rights. Civil distinctious, 
therefore, can only be founded on public utility. 

“Ti, The end of all political associations is the 
preservation of the natural and imprescriptible 
rights of man, and these rights are liberty, pro- 
perty, security, and resistance of oppression.” 


It is one thing to assert the eternal prin- 
ciples, as they are asserted in times of up- 
heaval, when men of convictions and of the 
courage of their convictions come to the front, 
and another thing for a people just emerging 
from the night of ignorance and superstition, 
and enslaved by habits of thought formed by 
injustice and oppression, to adhere to and 
carry them out. The French people have not 
been true to these principles, nor yet, with far 
greater advantages, have we. And so, though 
the ancient réyime, with its blasphemy of 
‘right divine,” its Bastile and its /etters de 
cachet, have been abolished in France; there 
has been red terror and white terror, Anarchy 
masquerading as Freedom, and Imperialism 
deriving its sanction trom universal suffrage, 
culminating in sucha poor thing as the French 
Republic ot to-day. And here, with our vir- 
gin soil, with our exemption from foreign 
complications, and our freedom from power- 
ful and hostile neighbors, all we can show is 
another poor thing of a Republic, with its 
rings and its bosses, its railroad kings control- 
ling sovereign States, its gangrene of corrup- 
tion eating steadily towards the political heart, 
its tramps and its strikes, its ostentation of 
ilf gotten wealth, its children toiling in fac- 
tories, and its women working out their lives 
for bread! 

It is poasible for men to see the truth, and 
assert the truth, and to hear and repeat, again 
and again, formulas embodying the truth, 
without realizing all that that truth involves. 
Men who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or applauded the Declaration ot Inde- 

Concluded on page 282 





‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue bodies of two women who died in this city 
last week were cremated. 


Ning tenements in Mulberry Street, in this 
city, are tenanted by 778 Italians of the poorest clase, 


GENERAL ALEXANDER SHALER has been con- 
firmed as President of the Board o! Health of this city. 


Tue United States Figh Commission has sent 
2,800,000 young sbad to Louisiana, for distribution in 
the waters of that State. » 


Tuere were 165 failures in the United States 
during the past week, being 61 more than the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


Tuer Civil Service Commission has almost com- 
pleted arrangements for beginning the work of examina- 
tion for Government offices, 


Turrty murderers are to be tried at the present 
term of the County Court at Liano, Texas, State troops 
are guarding the court officers, 


Tue trouble between the factions of Creek In- 
dians has been revived, and one man has been killel 
and two or three others wounded, 


rovisions, tallow 
6,265,415, and for 


Tue value of our exports of 
and dairy products during May was 
the past five months, $43,838,604. 


A numper of Mormon converts in Rutherford, 
N.C., were publicly baptized one day last week in a 
state of complete nudity. Seven of the converts were 
women, 


Tue Prohibitionists of Ohio have nominated a 
full State ticket, headed by Ferdinand Schumacher for 
Governor, In Maine the same party have organized for 
an active campaign. 


Tue Society of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
has extended a call to the Rev, Theodore C. Williams, of 
the Unitarian Church of Winchester, Mass., ag the suc. 
cessor of Rev. Dr. Bellows, 


Tue Continental Guards of New Orleans 
reached Boston last week as the guests of the National 
Lancers of that city. They will visit several other 
Noftbern cities at the invitation of local military organ- 
izations. 


Ir is said that within the past six weeks several 
large orders for improved rifles and for vast supplies of 
ammunition have been distributed here among at least 
four manufacturing companies by ageuts of China, who 
recently arrived in this country. 


Ir is said that some of the defendants in the 
recent Star Route trials threaten to bring libel su ts 
against the New York Zimes and other leading journals. 
The Times says it will welcome such an opportunity to 
prove the charges it has published, 


Tue Harvard faculty have decided to set apart 

for graduate students next year four scholarships of tre 
value of at least $250 each, open for candidates for the 
degree of Ph. D, who need pecuniary assistance, and 
have been in residence at the University throughout the 
year, ‘ 
A Reprvstican Legislative caucus in New 
Hampshire bas nominated Edward H. Koilins for re- 
election as Ua.ted States Senator for the short term, and 
Henry W. Biair, the present incumben', for the long 
term. Seventy-eight Republicans declure the:r purpose 
not to vote for Mr, Rollins. 


Ir is estimated that the cost to the Government 
of the Star Route trials, the first of which commenced 
in Jane of last year, will amount to $500,000. The 
payments to the special attorneys employed already 
reach $126,000. Of course, the expense to the defend- 
ants bas been correspondingly large. 


Tue United States District Court at Austin, 
Texas, has decided that the Civil Rights Act ts uoconsti- 
tutional, being an infringement on the rights of the sev- 
eral States, and that the State tribunals alone have juris- 
diction in the premises. Nineteen suits of a similar 
pature were dependent on the decision in this case. 


Secretary Teter has usked the War Depart- 
partment to band over the childrea of the Apache mur- 
derers to him, that he may put them in the Indian 
schools; and he advises that the adults be tried and 
punished for the murders and robberies they have com- 
mitted, and refuses to admit them to the reservation. 


Ir is officially announced that the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishops in the United States bave been com- 
manded to assemble at Rome next October to arrange 
tbo programme for the Plenary Council to be held in 
America The business of the Council will only pertain 
to ecclesiastical offices in this country, and will not in- 
volve Irish affairs. 


A German count, Adolph von der Dannenberg, 
has been committed to jail in St. Louis, on a charge of 
stealing money to meet his necessities. It is said that he 
ig wealthy-in big own country, but that his property is in 
the bands of a curator. He served in the German army 
five years, when a duel and debts got him into trouble 
which induced him to em grate. 


N. L. Duxes, the slanderer of Miss Nutt and 
the murderer of ber tather, but who was acquitted on 
his tr‘al, was shot and killed at Uaiontown, Pa , by James 
Nutt, the son of the murdered man, one day last week. 
Public sympathy seems to be in favor of the avenger, 
and it is thought that bis conviction w.ll be imposs ble. 
The acquittal of Dukes was a travesty of justice; the 
failure to convict his murderer will only add a deeper 
stain to the ghastly record, 


Foreign. 


A misstonary named Shroeder has been mur- 
dered in Zululand. 


Tue treaty of commerce between England and 
Italy bas been s:gned. 


Ir is said that a conspiracy exists in Dublin to 
“remove”? James Carey, the iniormer. 


Tuere is a report that Lord Granville has 
offered to mediate between France aod Madagascar. 


A Britt has been submitted to the Bureaux of 
the Portuguese Cortes proposing the abolition of the 
hereditary Chamber of Peers. 


Tue village of Valloires, in France, has been 
destroyed by fire, The inbabitunts barely escaped with 
their lives, Ali the live stock o! the place perished. 


Tue British House of Commons has passed the 
Bil providing for grante of money to Lord Alcester 
(Adm ral Seymour) and Lord Wolse'ey for the services 
they rendered during the late war in Egypt. 





Ir is reported from the Congo River that Mr. 
| Henry M Siaoley bas arrived at Brazzaville, the capital 
| of lis rival’s domain, with 1,000 men M. de Brazza 
| has a force of 200 mea. and has not made moch pro 
| gress A collision between the explorers is regarded ag 
j mot impossible, 
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PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. | 
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By HENEY 


pendence, men who year after year read it, 
and heard it, and honored it, did so without 
thinking that the eternal principles of right 
which it invoked condemned the existence of 
negro slavery as well as the tyranny of George 
11), And many who, awakening to the fuller 
truth, asserted the unalienable rights of man 
against chattel slavery, did not see that these 
rights involved far more than the denial of pro- 
perty in human flesh and blood; and as vainly im- 
agined that they had fully asserted them when 
chattel slaves had been emancipated and given 
the suffrage, as their fathers vainly imagined 
they had fully asserted them, when they threw 
off allegiance to the English king and estab- 
lished here a democratic republic. 

The common belief of Americans of to-day is 
that among us the equal and unalienable rights 
of man are now all acknowledged, while as 
tor poverty, crime, low wages, “over produc- 
tion,” political corruption, and so on, they arc to 
be referred to the nature of things—that is to 
sy, if any one presses for a more definite an- 
swer, they exist because it is the will of God, the 
Creator, that they should exist. Yet 1 believe 
that these evils are demonstrably due to our 

ailure to fully acknowledge the equal and 
unalienable rights with which, as asserted as 
a self evident truth by the Declaration of In- 
dependence, all men have been endowed by God, 
their Creator. I believe the National Assembly 
of France were right when, a century ago, in- 
spired by the same spirit that gave us politi- 
cal freedon, they declared that the great cause 
ot public misfortunes and corruptions of gov- 
ernment is ignorance, neglect or contempt of 
human rights. And just as the famine which 
was then devastating l'rance, the bankruptcy 
and corruption of her Government, the brutish 
degradation of her working classes and the de- 
moralization of her aristocracy, were directly 
traceable to the denial of the equal, natural 
and imprescriptible rights of men, so now the 
social and political prob'ems which menace the 
American republic, in common with the whole 
civilized world, spring from the same cause. 

Let us consider the matter. The equal 
natural and unalienable right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, does it not involve 
the right of each to the free use of his powers 
in making @ living for himself and his tamily, 
limited only by the equal right ot all others ? 
Does it not require that each shall be free to 
make, to save and to enjoy what wealth he 
may, without interference with the equal rights 
of others; that no one slall be compelled to 
give forced labor to another, or to yield up his 
earnings to another; that no one shall be per- 
mitted to extort from another labor or earn- 
ings? All this goes without the saying. Any 
recognition of the equal right to life and 
liberty which would deny the right to pro- 
perty—the right of a man to his labor and to 
the full fruits of his labor, would be mockery. 

But that is just what wedo. Gur so-called 
recognition of the equal and natural rights ot 
man is to large classes of our people nothing 
but a mockery, and as social pressure in- 
creases, is becoming a more bitter mockery to 
larger-elasses, because our institutions fail to 
secure the rights of men to their labor and the 
fruits of their labor. 

That this denial of a primary human right 
is the cause of poverty on the one side and of 
overgrown fortunes on the other, and of all 
the waste and demoralization and corruption 
that flow from the grossly unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, may be easily seen. 

As I am speaking of conditions general over 
the whole civilized world, let us first take the 
case of another country, for we can sometimes 
see the faults of our neighbors more clearly 
than our own. England, the country from 
which we derive our language and institutions, 
is behind us in the formal recognition of politi- 
cal liberty; but there is as much industrial lib- 
erty there as here—and in some respects more, 
for England, though she has not yet reached 
free trade, has got rid of the “protective” 
swindle, which we still hug. And the English 
people—poor things— are, as a whole, satisfied 
ot their freedom, and boast ot it. They think, 
ior it has been so long preached to them that 
they honestly believe it, that Englishmen are 
the freest people in the world, and they sing 
Britons never shall be slaves,” as though it 
were indeed true that no slaves gpuld breathe 
British air. 

Let us take a man of the masses of. this 
people —a ‘‘free-born Englishman,” coming of 
long generations of ‘‘free-born Englishmen,” 
in Wiltshire or Devonshire or Somersetshire, 
on soil which, if you could trace his gene- 
alogy, you would find his fathers have been 
tilling from early Saxon times. He grows to 
manhood, we will not stop to inquire how, 
and, as is the natural order, he takes himselt 
a wife. Here he stands, a man among his fel- 
lows, in a world in which the Creator has 
ordained that he should get a living by his 
labor. He has wants, and as, in the natural 
order, children come to him, he will have 
more ; but he has in brain and muscle the nat- 
ural power to satisfy these wants. He knows 
how to dig and plow, to sow and to reap, and 
there is the rich soil, ready now as it was 
thousands of years ago, to give back wealth to 
labor. The rain falls and the sun shines, and 
as the planet circles around her orbit, Spring 
follows Winter, and Summer succeeds Spring. 
It is this man’s first and clearest right to earn 
his living, to transmute his labor into wealth, 
and to possess and enjoy that wealth for his 
own sustenance and benefit, and for the sus- 
tenance and benefit of those whom’ nature 
places in dependence on him, He has no right 
to demand any one else's earnings, nor has 
any one else a right to demand any portion of 
his earnings. He has no right to compel any 
one else to work for his benefit; nor has any- 
one else a right to demand that he shall work 
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r ther benefit. This is a natural, self-evi- 
dent right, which, as a matter of principle, no 
one can dispute, save upon the blasphemous 
contention that some men were created to 
work for other men. And this primary, nat- 
ural right to his own labor, and to the fruits 
of his own labor, accorded, this man can 
abundantly provide for his own needs and for 
the needs of his faniily. is labor will, in 
the natural order, produce wealth, which, ex- 
changed according to his desires for wealth 
which others have produced, will supply his 
family with all the material comforts of life, 
and in the absence of serious accident, enable 
him to bring up his children, and lay by such 
a surplus that he and his wife may take their 
rest, and enjoy their sunset hour in the de- 
clining years when strength shall fail, without 
asking any one’s alms or being beholden to any 
bounty save that of ‘‘ Uur Father which art in 
heaven.” 

But what is the fact? The fact is, that the 
right of this “free-born Englishman” to his 
own labor and the fruits of his labor is denied 
as fully and completely as though he were 
made by law a slave ; that he is compelled to 
work for the enrichment of others as truly as 
though English law had made him the property 
of anowner. The law of the land does not de- 
clare that he isa slave: on the contrary, it 
formally declares that he is a free man—free to 
work for himself, and free to enjoy the fruits 
of his labor. But a man cannot labor withqut 
something to labor on, any more than he can 
eat without having something to eat. It is not 
in human powers to make something out of 
nothing. This is not contemplated in the 
creative scheme. Nature tells us that if we 
will not work we must starve; but at the 
same time supplies us with everything neces- 
sary to work. Food, clothing, shelter, all the 
articles that minister to desire and that we call 
wealth, can be produced by labor, but only 
when the raw material of which they must be 
composed is drawn from the land. ~ 

To drop a man in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean and tell him he is at liberty to walk 
ashore, would not be more bitter irony than 
to place a man where all the land is appro- 
priated as the property of other people and to 
tell him that he is a free man, at liberty to 
work for himself and to enjoy his own earn- 
ings. ‘That is the situation in which our Eng- 
lishman finds himself. He is just as free as he 
would be were he suspended over a precipice 
while somebody else held a sharp knife to the 
rope ; just as free as if thirsting in a desert 
he found the only spring for miles walled and 
guarded by armed men who told him he could 
not drink unless he freely contracted with them 
on their terms. Had this Englishman lived gen- 
erations ago, in the time of his Saxon ances- 
tors, he would, when he became of age and had 
taken a wife, been allotted his house plot and 
his seed plot; he}would have had an equal 
share in the great fields which the villagers 
cultivated together, he would have been free to 
have gathered his fagots or taken game in the 
common wood, or to have grazed his beasts on 
the common pasturage. Even a few genera- 
tions ago, after the land-grabbing that began 
with the Tudors had gone on forsome centuries, 
he would have found in yet existing commons 
some faintsurvival of the ancient principle that 
this planet was intended for all men, not for 
some men. But now he finds every foot of 
land inclosed against him. The fields which 
his forefathers tilled, share and share alike, is 
the private property of * my lord,’”’ who rents 
it out to large farmers on terms so high that 
to get ordinary interest on their capita!, they 
must grind the faces of their laborers ; the an- 
cient woodland is inclosed by a high wall, 
topped with broken glass, and is patroled by 
gamekeepers with loaded guns and the au- 
thority to take any intruder before the magis- 
trate, who will send him to prison; the old- 
time common has become “ my lord's” great 
park, on which his fat cattle graze, and his 
supple-limbed deer daintily browse. Even the 
old footpaths that gave short cuts from road 
to road, through hazel thicket and by tinkling 
brook, are now walled in. 

But this “ free-born Englishman,” this Briton 
who never shall be a slave, cannot live with- 
out land. He must find some bit of the earth’s 
surface on which he and his wife can rest, 
which they may call “ home.’’ But, save the 
high roads there is not as much of their native 
land as they may cover with the soles of their 
feet without some other human creature’s per- 
mission ; and on the high-road they would not 
be suffered to lie down, still less to make them 
a bower of leaves. So, to get a place in which 
to live he must get permission, and to get per- 
mission he must consent to work so many days 
in the month for the ‘‘ owner” of the land, or. 
what amounts to the same thing, to-sell his 
labor or the fruits of his labor to some third 
party and pay the “owner ” of this particular 
part of the planet for the privilege of living on 
the planet. Having thus sacrificed a part of 
his labor to get the permission of another fel- 
low-creature to live, our free-born Englishman 
must go to work to procure food, clothing, 
etc. Butas he cannot get to work without land 
to work on, he is compelled, instead of going to 
work for himself, to sell his labor to those who 
have land on such terms as they please, and 
those terms are only enough to just support 
life in the most miserable fashion—that is to 
say, ali the produce of his labor is taken from 
him. and he is given back out of it just what 
the hardest owner would be forced to give the 
slave—enough to support life on. He lives in 
a miserable hovel, with its broken floor on 
the bare ground, and an ill-kept thatch, 
through which the rain comes. He works 
from morning to night, and his wife must do 
the same ; and their children, as soon almost 
as they can walk, must also go to work pulling 
weeds, or scaring away crows, or doing such 
like jobs for the landowner. who graciously 
lets them live and work on his land. II!ness 
often comes, and death too often. Then there 


is no recourse but the parish, or ‘‘ My Lady 
Bountiful,” the wife, or daughter, or almoner 
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of “the God Almighty of the county-side,” 
as Tennyson calls him, the owner (if not the 
maker) of the world in these parts, who doles 
out in insulting and degrading charity some 
little stint of the wealth appropriated from 
the labor of this family and of other such 
families. If he does not “conduct himself 
lowly and reverently towards his betters,” if 
he does not pull his poor hat off his sheepish 
head whenever ‘‘ my lord,” or * my lady,” or 
‘his honor,” or any of their understrappers, 
go by ; if he does not bring up his children in 
the humility which these people think proper 
and becoming in the “ lower classes ”; if there 
is suspicion that he may have helped him- 
self to an apple, or snared a hare, or slyly 
hooked a fish from the stream, this “ free- 
born Englishman” loses charity and loses 
work. He must go on the parish or starve. 
He becomes bent and stiff before his time. 
His wife is old and worn, when she ought to 
be in her prime of strength and beauty. His 
girls—such as live—marry such as he, to lead 
such lives as their mother’s, or perhaps are 
seduced by their “ betters,” and sent, witha few 
pounds, to a great town, to die in a few years 
in brothel, or hospital, or prison. His boys 
grow up ignorant and brutish; they cannot 
support him when he grows old, even if they 
would, for they do not get back enough of the 
proceeds of their labor. The only retuge for 
the pair in their old age is the almshouse, 
where. for shame to let them starve on the 
roadside, these worked out slaves are kept to 
die, where the man is separated from the 
wife,and the old couple, over whom the parson 
of the church by law established has said, 
“Whom God has joined together let no man 
put asunder,” lead, apart from each other, a 
prison-like existence until death comes to their 
relief. 

In what is the condition of such a “ free- 
born Englishman ” as this better than that of 
a slave? Yet if this is not a fair picture of the 
condition of the English agricultural laborers 
it is only because 1 have not dwelt upon the 
darkest shades— the sodden ignorance and 
brutality, the low morality of these degraded 
and debased classes. !n quantity and quality 
of tood. in clothing and housing, in ease and 
recreation, and in morality, there can be no 
doubt that the average Southern slave was 
better off than the average agricultural 
laborer is in England to-day —that his life was 
healthier and happier and fuller. So long as 
a plump, well kept, hearty negro was worth 
$1,000, no slaveowner. selfish or cold-blooded 
as he might be, would keep his negroes as 
great classes of “ free born Englishmen” must 
live. But these white slaves have no money- 
value. It is not the labor, it is the land that 
commands the labor, that has a capitalized 
value. You can get the labor of men for 
from nine to twelve shillings a week, less 
than it would cost to keep a slave in good 
marketable condition, and of children for six- 
pence a week, and when they are worked out 
they can be left to die or ‘‘go on the parish.” 

The negroes, some say, are an inferior race. 
But these white slaves of England are of the 
stock that has given England her scholars and 
her poets, her philosophers and statesmen, her 
merchants and inventors, who have formed 
the bulwark of the sea girt isle, and have car- 
ried the meteor flag round the world. They are 
ignorant and degraded and debased ; they live 
the life of slaves and die the death of paupers, 
simply because they are robbed of their na- 
tural rights. 

In the same neighborhood in which you may 
find such people as these, in which you may 
see squalid laborers’ cottages where human 
beings huddle together like swine, you may 
see grand mansions set in great, velvety, oak- 
graced parks, the habitations of local ** Gods 
Almighty,” as Tennyson calls them, and as 
these brutalized English people seem almost 
to take them to be. ‘They never do any work 
—they pride themselves upon the fact that for 
hundreds of years their ancestors have never 
done any work ; they look with the utmost con- 
tempt not merely upon the man who works, but 
even upon the man whose grandfather was 
in trade. Yet they live in the utmost luxury. 
They have town houses and country houses, 
horses, carriages, liveried servants, yachts, 
packs of hounds; they have all that wealth 
can command ‘n the way of literature and 
education and the culture of travel. And 
they have weal:h to spare, which they can 
invest in railway shares, or public debts, or 
in buying up iand in the United States. But 
not an iota of this wealth do they produce. 
They get it because, it being conceded that 
they own the land, the people. who do pro- 
duce wealth must hand their earnings over to 
them. 

Here clear and plain is the beginning and 
primary cause of that inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth which, in England, pro- 
duces such dire, soul destroying poverty, side 
by side with such wantonness of luxury, and 
which is to be seen in the cities no less than 
in the country. 








THE STATUE OF GEN. ROBERT E, LEE, 


sige quaint little Virginia town of Lexington, 
where General Lee passed his last years as 
Presidént of Washington and Lee University, is 
looking forward with great anticipations to the 
28h of June, when a Statue to his memory will be 
uuvailed. Many of the Confederate leaders are ex- 
pected to be present, including Mr. Davis, if his 
health will permit. General Joseph E. Johnston, as 
President of the Association of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, will preside. Bishop Pinckney, of Mary- 
land, will-open the ceremonies in the University 
chapel. Major John W. Daniel, of Lynchburg, the 
recent Democratic candidate for Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and an orator of admirable gifts, will address 
the audience, .Deputations from all parts of the 
country have announced their intention of coming. 
O.d soldiers. old generals, relicts of old regiments 
and brigades, bringing their tattered colors and 
their battered artillery, will animate the charming 
woods and grassy heights about the town. 

General Lee’s body resis in the mausoleum at- 
tached to the University chapel, which was built by 
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the Lee Memorial Association at a cost of $12,009 
The statue, which is the work of Mr. Valentine, is », 
life-size recumbent figure in white Vermont marb]- 
drawing its inspiration from a similar figure ov. ; 
the tomb of the Queen of Prussia, at Charlotte; 

burg, by Routh, and from Hoffgarten’s memoria 
tomb of the Duchess of Nassau, at Wiesbaden. | 

lies in a sepulcbral chamber designed for it T}), 
floor of the chamber is tessellated in white veined 
marble and encaustic tiles; the walls are paneled 
with slabs of grayish Indiana marble, set in frame 

of dark-red Baltimore pressed brick, and there ar, 
semi-circular com partments above the panels wher. 
medallions in basso relievo of the Contederate gen 
erals may be placed. The light falls from abov: 
through a ceiling of semi- translucent, compart 
mented glass, that strikes the outstretched marb| 
figure at an admirable angle, filling the room ani 
illuminating the figure with a soft but powerf.) 
radiance, Seen in perspective from the chape), 
through heavy silken curtains, the mortuary 
chamber, with its uplifted illuminated memoriai, 
presents a view of peculiar and striking artistic 
effect. The slumberer—for the General lies on his 
narrow military couch asleep, one hand resting on 
his bosom, the other touching his sword—is at per 
fect peace with the world; the sculptured draperies 
fall with graceful and lifelike ease about the 
slumber-mantied form; the face, In its expressive 
strength and tranquillity, isturned slightly towards 
the rostrum of the chapel. 








THE MADAGASCAR QUESTION. 


oe dates her interest in Madagascar from 

the seventeenth century. In 1810 England 
“annexed ” the Isle of France. The Peace of Paris, 
however, gave the island back to France. Sinc 
that period, according to French statemente, Eng- 
lish intrigue has not been idle. Queen Hovas was, 
despite the plotting of *‘ perfidious Albion,” true to 
France, but Ranavalo II, took an English view of 
affairs, and made matters extremely uupleasant for 
the sons of Gaul. The Queen of Baratou Bé has 
proved recalcitrant, and, with some of the native 
princes, caused insult to be offered to the flag of 
France. This was intolerable; the French Consu) 
quitted Tananarivo for Tamatave, having pre- 
viously ordered Queen Binar’s flag to be hauled 
down. This incident has led to the visit to France 
of the Hovas Ambassadors, but these diplomatic 
personages have, as yet, failed to interest any nation 
but France in the little family quarrel. We give 
illustrations of the principal ports of Madagascar; 
the roadstead; to the right the mast from which the 
French flag was hauled down by order of the Queen: 
the English church, the custom-house, Tanambé, a 
village recently burned down by the Hovas; the 
beach at Tamatave, and the French customs boat. 








REPRESENTATIVE FISHER-FOLK. 


NE of the most interesting features of the open- 
ing week of the International Fisheries Exhibi 
tion in London was the presence of 400 representa. 
tive fishermen from all parts of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland—great, brown-bearded fellows in Jersey 
and souwestcrs and overalls and seaboots. There 
were present besides fisher-girls from Scotland, 
France (Boulogne), Holland (Scheveningen), and 
Belgium (Ostend). The Newhaven fisher maidens 
were especially conspicuous in their picturesque 
costumes, and attracted much attention during 
the opening ceremonies, when they presented the 
Princess of Wales with a silver figure of one of 
themselves. In the Dutch and Belgian courts the 
royal party, in making the official tour of the bulld- 
ings, were greeted by the fisher-maidens of those 
nationalities, the latter scattering rose-leaves before 
the ladies. The fisher-folk were the recipients of 
many courtesies at the hands of the members of the 
royal family and prominent society people, re- 
ceptions being given in their honor, and the con- 
spictous sights of London thrown open to their in- 
spection. Their v sit to the metropolis afforded tens 
of thousands of people an opportunity for charac- 
ter-study which could not otherwise have been en- 
joyed, and they will have a higher appreciation of 
the rugged “‘toilers of the sea,” now that they have 
seen them as they are, than they have ever before 
entertained. 








THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 


Irs RESOURCES, DISCIPLINE AND BUSINESS 
METHODS, 


O better idea of the vastness of the metropolis, 
and its relations tothe business of the country, 
can be obtained than bya visit to the New York 
Post Office. The imposing building, at the lower 
end of City Hall Park, is in itself an index of the 
immense proportions to which the postal service of 
the city has grown; but a full conception of the tre 
mendous business transacted within its walls can 
only be obtained by a tour through the various de- 
partments. 

The list of employés in this building includes 
over 700 persons, to which must be added the small 
army of letter carriers who make thetr daily rounds 
either from this general office or from the dozen 
branches in different parts of the city, no less than 
543 men being employed in this service. During 
the year 1882 there were delivered through there 
carriers and through lock-boxes the wonderful total 
of 253,528,362 pieces of ordinary mail matter, while 
the number of pieces of mail matter of all kinds 
handled during the year was 797,481,309, being a 
daily average of considerably over two million 
pieces. This matter was contained in 526,477 lock- 
pouches and 1,562,173 sacks, besides which there 
were handled 4,019 cases and 62,116 pouches of re- 
gistered matter, and 8,680 pouches and 14,321 sacks 
of supplies. In addition to this there also passed 
through the office in transit from and to other 
offices 49,299 pouches and 94.487 sacks of mail mat- 
ter; making a total of 2,321,572 ,}ouches cases and 
sacks handled at the office, or a daily average of 
about 7,000. 

The New York Post Office was one of the first 
places in the country where civil service reform 
found a lodgment, the system of running the estab- 
lishment on business principles having been inau- 
gurated by Thomas L. James, who was at the head 
of the office for several years before President Gar- 
fleld promoted him to the position ¢f Postmaster- 
general. The system has been continued under 
the administration of his son-in-law and successor, 
Henry G. Pearson, the present Postmaster, and Its 
wisdom has been abundantly vindicated by its suc- 
cess. The whole air of the great establishment is 
that of a large business house, where every em- 
ployé feels that his fortune depends upon the 
fidelity with which he discharges his duty. 

A veritable human beehive does this great build- 
ing appear to the visitor who is allowed to inspect 
all its recesses, The great central apartment, where 
the larger part of the work of collecting, stamping 
and preparing for transmission, the immense 
amount of matter received every day is done, pre- 
sents one of the busiest scenes to be found in all 
this busy city. The dimensions of the. postal busi- 
ness, however, perhaps better appear from a visit 
to the rooms where large cases of postal cards, 
stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers are re- 
ceived. No less than six cases of postal-cards, con- 
taining 25,000 each, are sold every day, while the 
envelopes and wrappers sold during the year mount 
in each class into the tens of tons in weight, and the 
stamps sold during a twelvemonth, if placed in one 
pile, would turn the scales at nine tons. In all de- 
partments of this great establishment, Fairbanks’s 
scales, of which over 80,000 are in use in the postal 
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service of the country, are taken as the standard of 
sight. 
y serene less busy and interesting than the ground 
for of the building is the basement, where the 
mail matter for transmission to other places, after 
belog inspected and properly post-marked, is sent 
through long shutes to large tables, whence it is 
gathered up and placed in the appropriate mail- 
From the basement the Joaded bags are 


bags. 

raised to the level of the street on the north side of 
the building by means of elevators, and there 
loaded upon wagons, by which they are sent to the 


various depots. Load after load of well-filled bags 
is pushed to the elevator and started on its way 
throughout the country, and still the shutes con- 
tinue their fresh loads of matter ready to go through 
the same process. 

The work of the office is admirably systematized, 
and the precautions taken against the loss of any 
article committed to its care are most complete and 
efficacious. The total receipts of the office for the 
vear 1882 were $4,200,066.07, and the expenditures 
$1,316,016. 40, leaving a net revenue of $2,884,049.67. 
New Yorkers are justly proud of the admirable 
showing made by this great office. 

All the appliances required to keep the establish- 
ment in running order are provided in the build- 
ing. In one section of the basement is found 4 
repair shop, where defective mail bags are set right, 
and in another place different dies required for 
daily use are cast every twenty-four hours. The 
assistance of invention is invoked in the work of 
canceling etamps, which, of course, reaches im- 
mense proportions Instead of the slow and 
tedious process of old fashioned times, a machine 
is used by which a skillful workman can imprint 
the canceling mark upon envelopes at a rate of 
speed that appears almost incredible, 

The main features of the office are portrayed in 
the sketches elsewhere published, which illustrate 
the broad scope of its activities. Among the fea- 
tures which will doubtless appear strange to the 
casual reader is the medical inspection, every ap pli- 
cant for a position in the carrier service being sub- 
jected to acareful physical examination. The trans- 
fer of the Australian mail to the outgoing Gulon 
steamer is another interesting feature of the work. 
lt not unfrequently happens that when these mails 
are expected overland from San Francisco, steamers 
are held for a few hours in order that these mails 
may be carried to England without loss of time, and 
in this way mails from that far-off continent reach 
their destination by way of America more speedily 
than by the old Suez route, Latterly, the heavier 
mails are principally sent by the American route. 

The dormitory on the top floor of the building is 
supplied with a large number of p/ain but com- 
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are of the Mongolian family, not unlike the Chinese. 
They are quiet and indolent and unwarl.ke Many 
Chinese merchants are resident in the country, who 
carry on a trade in rice, indigo and silk 18 9 
the French took Saigon, in the extreme southern 
district. and after a war prolonged over four years 
succeeded in driving the Anamese out of the pro- 
vince, of which France took possession, and it is 
now the most important French colony on the coast 
and known as French Cochin China. By the treaty 
then made three ports in Tonquin were to be 
opened to French trade and Christianity permitted 
throughout the country. 

The story of the present troubles arises out of the 
exploits of a restless adventurer named Dupuis, 
who arrived in Shangha! just as Admiral Hope was 
about to proceed up the Yang-tsze to select the three 
ports to be opened to foreign commerce in pur- 
suance of the treaty of Tien-Tsin. Dupuis settled at 
Eankow, the highest of these towns, where he 
studied Chinese, Here he directed his attention to 
the southern provinces of China, and determined to 
seek an exit down the Sangho, which rises in 
Southern China and flows into the China Sea 
through Tonquin. After a series of adventures he 
discovered that the river was navigable, and in 
1872 he arrived off its mouth with a small firet of 
steam and sailing vessels. He then discovered the 
channel which brought him to Hanol. He at- 
tacked and took the town from the Anamese. The 
French then sent out Lieutenant Garnier with 
100 men, who conquered all the fortified places on 
the Sangho. Garnier was killed in a sortie from 
the citadel, His successor came to terms with the 
Anamese, and made a treaty the breach of which is 
the cause of the present war. M. Charles Brun, the 
French Minister uf Marine, in reporting the recent 
attack on Hanoi, stated that 2,00u Chinese regulars 
had started from Tien-Tsin for the south. The 
mission of M. Hergaradee from the French Gcvern- 
ment ig the bearer of a letter from President Grévy 
to the King of Anam pointing out that His Majesty’s 
inability to preserve peace in the province has com- 
pelled France to take measures to establish herself 
definitely there. France claims the right to estab- 
lish custom-houses, to control the foreign relations 
of Anam, and to impose taxes to cover the cost of the 
expedition. The occupation is not to extend beyond 
the Delta of the Red River or Sangho. The killing of 
Com manderRiviere by the natives at aspot indicated 
on the mapa few miles from Hanoi hasstill further 
exasperated French sentiment. The proposals of 
the French Government virtually wrest the suzer- 
ainty of Anam from China and appropriate it to 
France, France is evidently embarking in cne of 
those wars which seem 80 small but turn out 80 





costly and worthless. Our readers Will see, from a 
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to open the General Assembly of the Established 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. On the day of its 
opezing the L:rd High Commissioner drives in 
great state, with a military escort, from Holyrood 
Palace, preceded in their carriages by the Lord 
Provost and magistrates, and others officially con- 
nected with the grvernment of the city. A great 
muititude of the population turn out to see this 
procession. The scene represented in our illustra- 
tion, however, is that of the delivery of the keys of 
the Edinburgh city to the Lord High Commis- 
sioner by the Lord Provost of the city. The Lord 
High Commissioner has this year, in addition to 
his ordinary functions at the General Assembly, 
performed the interesting ceremony of reopening 
St. Giltes’s Cathedral Church, afier its interior 
restcration, at the cost of the late Dr. William 
Chambers. 


The Russian Coronation. 


The official entry of the Czar and Czarina into 
Moscow on the 22d ult. was marked by great pomp 
and display. A'‘ong the route for a distance of four 
miles the houses had been most gorgeously deco- 
rated ; Venetian masis had been erected and crowned 
with fiowing Lanners, and hung with the arms of 
the various Russian provinces ; historical pictures 
constantly met the eye; arches of evergreens gave a 
freshness tc the picturesque scene; the religious 
elem snt Was prominent from the number of /kons 
or sacred pictures of the Greek Church profusely 
exhibited, wh‘lea dense crowd, of every class and 
every rank, in every possible costume, thronged 
houses ard balconies, pavements, and all available 
£pots whence a view couid be obtained. At the city 
gate the Czar was du'y welcomed by the Mayor and 
Municipailty,ard after the briefest of deiays wended 
its slow way along the Tverskala, being greeted 
w:th the utmost enthusiasm by all. The procession 
has been described as one of the grandest pageants 
of modern days, from its variety and its wealth of 
costume and cvlor, First came the Czar's personal 
escort of Circassians and Don Cassocks, and close 
upon their heels the representatives from the Asiatic 
provinces of the Czar inali their barbaricsplendur, 
and riding richly caparisoned steeds, Rougher- 
looking Cossick deputies came next, and then a 
body of Boyars—the landed nobility of Russia. Gor- 
geously liveried lackeys followed, then a troop of 
huntsmen, and after this a flood of court and offi- 
cial dignitaries of various kinds, mounted, or in 
gorgeous gala carriages. Then, ushered by the 
deafening shouts of the populace, and preceded by 
heavily armored cuirassiers with eagle-crested hel- 
mets, came the Czar, in the dark-green uniform of 
an infantry general, and wearing the national 
sheepskin caftan, which he has ordered shall be 





A. Point where Commander Riviere was killed. B. Position of French Gunboats. 
TONQUIN. — MAP SHOWING THE SEAT OF WAR, PREPARED BY B. HARDWICK, F.R.G.S. 


fortable beds, which every night find occupants. 
This department was established for the especial 
convenience of clerks employed in the railway mail! 
service, whose late hours make such a refuge most 
welcome. A moderate rent is charged for the use 
of a bed, and the system has abundantly justified 
its existence, 

The arrangements for lighting the immense 
building, in which business goes on by night as 
well as day, are of the completest character. The 
apparatus employed for producing the electric light 
in the various departments where it is used, is fur- 
nished by the United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, !20 Broadway, New York, and consists of four 
of the Weston dynamo machines for running ten 
arc lights each, and two 50-light incandescent 
machines. The special advantages of the electric 
light are here most clearly demonstrated. It is, 
in Summer, of course, almost impossible to keep 
these rooms—so far below the surface of the ground 
—comfortably ventilated, and the use of gas not 
only renders the temperature very high but vitlates 
the atmosphere, as one gas-burner will consume 
as much oxygen as seven or eight persons. By the 
use of the incandescent lamps, however, this is 
entirely obviated, as the light is inclosed in a 
vacuum by a little glass bulb. The lights are ex- 
tremely steady and very soft and agreeable to the 
eye. The use of the apparatus in this place isa 
very severe test, as the miachinery runs about 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty four, and 
every day in the week. The plant has now been in 
operation somewhat more than a year without ac- 
cident of any kind or expense for repairs. It isan 
interesting fact that the average duration of the 
incandescent lamps in this plant has been some 
thing like 2,000 hours, while some of the lamps 
have lasted as long as 4,000 hours—so that the ex- 
pense of renewal has been extremely small. 

One of our illustrations shows the engine and 
dynamo room. These machines run smoothly and 
noiselessly, and require scarcely any attention. 
The power necessary for driving them is not very 
freat, and the saving to the Government in gas 
bills must be very large. 

The Edison light was used here for a timo; but, 
after a thorough trial of both systems, that of the 
United States Company was adopted. The same 
company secured the contract for lighting the 
Brookiyn Bridge, and now has its lights in hotels 
4nd public buildings in all parts of the city. 


THE WAR IN TONQUIN. 
} ee empire of Anam (not Annam,as it 1s spelt in 


nearly all the dispatches) contains four pro- | 
vinces, Tonquin at the north, Cochin China at the | 


east. Ts iampa at the south, and Cambodia (called 
after the Emir of that name) to the west. The people 


glance at the map, that France established In Ton- 
quin is a standing menace to Chinese interests In 
that quarter. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Canoe-racing on the Tiber. 


The yellow Tiber, so famed in song and story, 
has had another interesting and exceedingly 
modern feature added to the charm of its classical 
banks. The jeunesse dorée, the gilded youth of Rome, 
have taken to canoeing, and the bosom of the Tiber, 
“to whom the Romans pray,” has been dappled 
with very picturesque specimens of this tiny but 
muscle-developing craft. Ona recent occasion the 
tawny river was rendered especially gay by a canoe 
regatta, upon which the ruins of the palaces of the 
Cesars gazed in stony tranquillity, while the Seven 
Hills echoed to the shouts of the winners, that is, 
would have echoed had the cheering been vocifer 
ousenough. Canoeing on the Tiber is a classical 
feat, and one which it will be “ good form ”’ for our 
traveling youths to boast of on their return to the 
Stars and Stripes, The Tiber Club is coming to the 
fore, and ere long we shall hear of the Arno and 
the Adige and the Po entering into friendly canoe 
rivalry. 


Centennial Jubilee of the Occupation of 
the Crimea by Russia. 


On April 8th (20th), the centennial of the formal 
annexation of the Crimea to Russia by Catherine II., 
the noblemen of Taurida solemnly laid at Simfer- 
opol the corner-stone of the monument to the mem- 
ory of that Empress. The city was beautifully 
decorated, and crowds of people assembled at the 
site of the monument interested participants in the 
exercises. In the morning both in the Christian 
and the Mohammedan churches there were offered 
thanksgiving prayers. At noon Bishop Hermogen 
performed the solemn Te Deum and laid the corner- 
stone. The chorus sang ‘‘ Many Years”’ to the pres- 
ent Czar and ‘‘ Eternal Remembrance ”’ to Cather- 
ine, and the military orchestra played the national 
bymns. 


Opening the General Assembly. 


The various ecclesiastical bodies of Scotland still 
adhere to the practice of holding their annual sit- 
tings in the month of May, and regularly as that 
month returns a distinguished nobleman comes, 





| appointed as Lord High Commissioner, to repre- 
| sent Her Majesty in Edinburgh, when the ancient 
Palace of Holyrood assumes the aspect of a courtly 
residence, This year the Earl of Aberdeen is the 
| Lord High Commissioner, whose special duty it is 





the future head-gear of the RussianArmy. Herode 
a white horse, and bowed his thanks to the crowd, 
never forgetting to cross himself devoutiy as he 
passed the priests and theirholyemblems. Behind 
him rode 4 numerous sulte of Grand Dukes Princes 
and dignitaries. Then came the train of the ladies, 
and first of all the Empress, who, with her eldest 
daughter, the Grand Duchess Xenie Alexandrovna, 
rode in a magnificent carved and gilded state 
coach, drawn by eight cream-colored horses, and 
escorted by a body of pages and squires. The vari- 
ous Grand Duchesses followed, and the procession, 
which tock an hour to pass, closed with yet more 
troops and a small army of masters of ceremonies, 


The Faneral of Prince Gortschakoff. 


The burial of the remains of Prince Gortschakof?, 
late Chancelor of the Russian Empire, took place 
on May 5th (17) at the Cemetery of St. Sergius, in St. 
Petersburg. The liturgy was performed by Archi- 
mandrite Ignaty, assisted by many clergymen, 
Among those present at the services were the Czar; 
Grand Dukes Viadimir, Michael, Paul, and some 
others ; M deGiers, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Mr. Delianoff, Minister of Public Instruction, and 
many other bigh dignitaries of state. After the 
Requiem the coffin was carried to the grave by 
the ministers, ambassadors and generals pre- 
sent. Archpriest Bogoluboff delivered the funeral 
sermon, in which he highly eulogized the late 
Chancelor for his great services to his country. 
Many beautiful wreaths have been placed on the 
grave of the illustrious statesman. 


Deatheroll of the Week. 


JUNE 9TH—At Springfield, Mass., Chester W. Cha- 
pin, a leading railroad man and ex-Congressman, 
aged 84; at New Orleans, La., Dr. William E. Ken- 
nedy, a well-known physician, aged 73. June 10téh— 
In New York city, Dr. Noah C. Levings, a well- 
known physician, aged 59. June 11th—In New York 
city, George F. Talman, formerly a leading business 
man, aged 88; at Greenbush, N. Y., Calvin Briggs, 
a veteran locomotive engineer. June 12th—At Peters- 
burg, Va., Jobn R. Tucker, formerly of the United 
States, Confederate and Peruvian navies, aged 72; 
at Nice, France, Philip Schieffelin, a prominent 
druggist of New York city, aged 68. Jme 12th—At 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Norman White, formerly a 
leading business man of New York, agea 78; at 
Hinington, N. J., Charles Bartles, a prominent 
citizen, aged 83. June 14¢/—At Newport, R. I., Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, a prominent Unitarian clergy- 
man, aged 70; at Summerville, Ga., Charles J. Jen- 
kins, ex-Governor, aged 78; at Maywood, Ill., Zebina 
Eastinan, a ploneer Abolitionist, aged 68; at San 
Francisco, Cal., Eugene Casserly, formerly United 
States Senator, aged 61. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Miss Frances Wittarp, the well-known 
temperance advocate, has gone to the Sandwich Islands. 


Senator Antuony, of Rhode Island, has so 
far improved in health as to be out-every day, very 
much as usual before his iliness. 


Mr. Parnett will visit the United States about 
the close of August. He will be accompanied by Mr. 
Thomses Healy aod Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 


Senator Bayarp, of Delaware, has accepted an 
Invitation to preside at the Newburg Centennial exercises 
at Wasbington’s Headquarters in October hext. 


Senator Jones, of Florida, who is a native of 
Dubl.o, was given a banquet by the Irish members of 
Parliament, Mr. Parnell presidiog, a few days aga, 


Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the bonanza million- 
aire, is accompanied whenever she goes in public by a 
private detective, for the protection of her diamonds, 


W. W. Tuomas, the new Minister to Sweden, 
can speak readily in the Norwegian tongue, and is known 
as the tather of the Swedish colony in Northern Maine, 


Mr. Jonn W. Garrett, the railroad king of 
Baltimore, bas sent his tine Arabian borse, Damascus, 
valued at $50,000, as a present to King Humbert of 
ltaly. 


Cuar.es H, Homes, of Copefield, is the tallest 
mao to Massachusetis, his beight being six feet eight 
inches, He is the son of the once distinguished Ex- 
Senator Holmes, of Maine, 


Mx. 8. G. W. Bensamin, the newly appointed 
United States Minister to Persia, has arrived at Teberan 
and presented bis credentials to the Shab, from whom 
be rece.ved a curdial welcome. 


Mrs. Wittram Howarp Harts, of Troy, N. Y., 
has presented the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, as a 
memorial of ber late husband, with $60,000 to endow a 
professorsh'p of Rat onal and Tecbaicai Mechanics, 


Epvcar A. Por’s former home at Fordham, 
N. Y., was bought by Milton Strang, an heir of the es- 
tate, a few days ago, for $5,700. The cottage is among 
old trees and by a road, the walis of which are moss- 
covered, 


Roscor Conxiine declines to make an address 
at Richfield Springs July 4th, saying: ‘ My time, night 
and day, ts all in my professional work, and ali the labor 
I can get out of myself is due to my clients for months 
to come.’ 


CarTatn CosTenTenvs, the tattooed Greek, is 
already blind in one eye, and will eventually lore the 
sight of the other, as the pigments used in tatooing his 
forehead have slowly worked their way tuto the vessels 
of the eyes. 


It is said that when the present President of the 
French Republic was christened, his sponsors bestowed 
upon him the strangely prom and indefinit 
lature of Frangois Judith Paul. But he calis 
himself simply Jules. 


Bisnor Lavan, of Quebec, will probably be 
canopvized. A petition has been sent to the Pope cover- 
ing more than one thousand pages of foolecap, and 
twelve persons testify that they have obtained cures {rom 
sickness through bis intercession. 








Tue personal property assessment roll of San 
Francisco, Cal., foots up $57,914,865, an increase of 
$7,827,870 over last year. Among the largest individual 
acsessments are Mrs Mary F. S. Hopkins, $661,590; 
Charles Crocker, $549,325; and Levi Stanford, $547,615. 


Caries Kinosiey’s daughter, Mrs. Harrison, 
is about to settle in the district which her father made 
famous in “ Westward Ho!” as ber husband has just 
been appointed to the vicarage of Clovelly, the quaint 
and beautiful seaside village which Canon Kingsley so 
pass'onately loved. 


Ir is stated that the net proceeds of Mrs. Lang- 
try’s tour in this country and Canada amount to 
$130,000. She will return to England in July. A great 
part of the Summer will be spent in Paris, where she will 
pursue her dramatic studies under Regnier. She will re- 
taro to this country in the Fali, 


AnistT1pz Marrr, of New Orleans, is said to be 
the wealthiest colored man in Amer'ca. He owned many 
slaves before the war, and his income from the rents of 
bis property in New Orleans is not less than $50,000 a 
year. Besides this, he has a large personal estate. Mr, 
Marie lives abroad about half of each year. 


Minister Hunt and Admiral Baldwin have each 
received a large gold medal commemorative of the Czar’s 
coronation. Admiral Baldwin also received a gold snuft- 
box, with a portrait of the Czar set in brilliunts, to mark 
the Czur’s personal appreciation of the courtesy of the 
United States in sending a special naval mission to Mos- 
cow. 


Tue legatees of the late Amasa Stone, of Cleve- 
land, have performed an uncommon but most gracelul 
act. Finding tbat a member of Mr. Stone’s relatives, in- 
cluding some to whom he had been especially partial, 
bad been strangely overlooked in his will, they unani- 
mously agreed to set apart each a certain proportion of 
his or her bequest, and thus make up an equable 
amount for each one not provided for, 


A movement is on foot in Mobile, Ala., to raise 
funds to erect & monument to “ Admiral’? Raphael 
Semmes, and Mr. James Smith, a wealthy shipowner of 
Glasgow, Scotland, who was av ardent sympathizer of 
the Southern cause, has given $100 for the purpose, 
Mr. Smith’s brother was killed at Green River, and re- 
cently Mr. Smith purchased the &ite of that battlefield 
aod presented it to the Southern Histor.cal Society. 


Rev. Dr. Wa. M. Paxton, of the first Presby- 
terian Church of New York city, bas resigned bis pulpit 
to accept the Chair of Ecclesiastical, Homiletical and 
Pastoral Theology in Princeton College, which was filled 
from 1813 to 1849 by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, who, 
previous to 1813, had occupied the pulpit of the church 
now vacated by Dr. Paxton. The First Presbyterian 
Church of New York city bas been represented at Prince- 
ton in some way since 1813, 


NotwitHstTanDING the Queen's delicate nervous 
condition, she drove, within an hour of her arrival at 
Balmoral, with the Princess Beatrice, to Crathie Kirk- 
yard, for the purpose of inspecting John Brown’s grave. 
Sbe bas since paid a special visit to the house built for 
Browo at Balnachoile, which she ordered to be perma- 
nently closed This morbid anxiety for the preservation 
of ali relics of ber late body-servant is thought by many 
to be an ev.dence of mental decay on the part of the 
Queen. 


Mr. Henry Warrerson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, writes that Mr. Tilden, to whom he re- 
cently paid a visit, is im robust health. ‘His eyes 
were bright and bis cheeks rosy ; his intellect as sinewy 
and clear and his wit as incisive as they were when 
he made nothing of riding Blackstone to Harlem and 
back or driving the Kentucky bays from Gramercy Park 
to Greystone.”” Mr. Watterson adds: ** Nothing passed 
between us which leads me to modily the op'nion I 
have s> often expressed, that no power on earth could 





induce bim to accept the Pres deucy.”’ 
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THE DAYS LONG AGO. 


‘PHE grain was cut and bound 
In waiting sheaves 

We paced the harvest-ground, 
*Mid drifted leaves, 

And watched the suns last glow— 
Just you and I— 

In the days long ago— 
The days gone by. 


We talked, as lovers will, 
Of hope and bliss, 
And made our pauses thrill 
With kiss for kiss— 
How should our young hearts know 
That love can die? 
In the days long ago— 
The days gone vy. 


Ah, me! I watched the grain 
Bound yesterday, 

And saw, along the lane, 
Two lovers stray— 

With whispers soft and low, 
As you and I 

Btrayed, in days long ago— 
The days gone by! 


I blessed them, as I stood, 
The happy pair— 
To whom Love seemed all good, 
And Life all fair! 
My tears—they could but flow— 
Ask me not why! 
For the days long ago— 
The days gone by! 
MADELINE 8. BRIDGES. 


HAND anpb RING. 


{ Covvaiont. | 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 


Avutuor or “ Tue LEAVENWORTH Cage,” “ Toe Sworp 
or Damoc ies,” *‘ THe DEFENSE OF THE 
Brive,” Erc., Ere. 


BOOK IIL 
Tue WEAVING oF a WEB. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A LAST ATTEMPT. 
** When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye.” 
—KING JOHN. 

TTNHE sleep of Horace Byrd that night was 

anything but refreshing. In the first 

place, he was troubled about this fellow 
Brown, whose last impertinence had proved he 
was a man to be watched, and, if possible, 
understood. Secondly, he was haunted by a 
vision of the unhappy youth he had just left ; 
seeing, again and again, both in his dreams 
and in the rush of heated fancies that followed 
his awaking, that picture of utter despair 
which the opening of his neighbors door had 
revealed. He could not think of that poor 
mortal as sleeping. Whether it was the result 
of his own sympathetic admiration for Miss 
Dare, or of some subtle clairvoyance bestowed 
upon him by the darkness and stillness of the 
hour, he felt assured that the quiet watch he 
had interrupted by his careless importunity, 
had been again established, and that if he 
could tear down the partition separating their 
two rooms, he should see that bowed form and 
buried face crouched despairingly above the 
disfigured picture. The depths of human 
misery and the maddening passions that under- 
lie all crime had been revealed to him for the 
first time, perhaps, in all their terrible sug- 
gestiveness, and he asked himself over and 
over as he tossed on his uneasy pillow, it he 
possessed the needful determination to carry 
on the scheme he had undertaken, in face 
of the unreasoning sympathies which the 
fathomless misery of this young man had 
aroused. Under the softening influences of 
the night, he answered, No; but, when the 
sunlight came and the full flush of life with its 
restless duties and common necessities awoke 
within him, he decided, Yes. 

Mr. Mansell was not at the breakfast-table 
when Mr. Byrd came down. His duties at the 
mill were peremptory, and he had already 
taken his coffee and gone. But Mr. Brown was 
there, and at sight of him Mr. Byrd's caution 
took alarm, and he bestowed upon this intru- 
sive busybody a close and searching scrutiny. 
It, however, elicited nothing in the way of his 
own enlightenment beyond the fact that this 
fellow, total stranger though he seemed, was 
for some inexplicable reason an enemy to 
himself or his plans. 

Not that Mr. Brown manifested this by any 
offensive token of dislike or even of mistrust. 
On the contrary, he was excessively polite, 
and let slip no opportunity of dragging Mr. 
Byrd into the conversation. Yet. for all that, 
a secret influence was already at work against 
the detective, and he could not attribute it to 
any other source than the jealous efforts of 
this man. Miss Hart was actually curt to 
him, and in the attitude of the various per- 
sons about the board he detected a certain 
stiffness of reserve which had been entirely 
absent from their manner the evening before. 

but whi'e placing, as he thought. due weight 
upon this /ellow’s animosity, he had no idea to 
what it would lead, till he went up-stairs. 
Mrs. Hart, who had hitherto treated him with 
the utmost cordiality, now called him into the 
parlor, and told him frankly that she would 
be obliged to him if he would let her have his 
room. To be sure, she qualified the seeming 
harshness of her request by an intimation 
that a permanent occupant had applied for it, 
and offered to pay his board at the hotel till 
he could find a room to suit h'm in another 
house ; but the fact remained that she was 
really in a flutter to rid herself ot him, and no 
subterfuge could hide it, and Mr. Byrd, to 
whose plans the full confidence of those 
around |.im was essential, found himself 
obliged to acquiesce in her desires, and an- 
nounce at once his willingness to depart. 

Instantly she was ail smiles, and over- 
whelmed him with overtures of assistance ; 





| but he courteously declined her help, and, flr- 
ing from her apologies with what speed he 
| could, went immediately to his room. Here he 


sat down to deliberate. 

The facts he had gleaned, despite the inter- 
ference of his unknown enemy, were three : 

First, that Craik Mansell had found excuses 
for not attending the inquest, or even the 
funeral, of his murdered aunt. 

Secondly, that he had a strong pasion for 
invention, and had even now the model of a 
machine on hand. 

And third, that he was not at home, where- 
ever else he may have been, on the morning of 
the murder in Sibley. 

‘* A poor and meagre collection of insignifi- 
cant facts,” thought Mr. Byrd. “Too poor 
and meagre to avail much in stemming the 
tide threatening to overwhelm Gouverneur 
Hildreth.” 

But what opportunity remained for making 
them weightier? He was turned from the 
house that held the few persons from whom 
he could hope to glean more complete and 
satisfactory information, and he did not know 
where else to seek it unless he went to the 
mill. And this was an alternative from which 
he shrank. as it would. in the first place, neces- 
sitate a revelation of his real character ; and, 
secondly, make known the fact that Mr. Man- 
sell was under the surveillance of the police, 
if not in the actual attitude of a suspected man. 

A quick and hearty, “Shure, you are very 
good, sir!” uttered in the hall without rodsed 
him from his meditations and turned his 
thoughts in a new direction. What if he could 
learn somethirg from the servants? He had 
not thought of them. This girl, now, whose 
work constantly carried her into the various 
rooms on this floor, would, of course, know 
whether Mr. Mansell had been away on the 
day of the muricr. even if she could not tell 
the precise time ot his return. At all events, 
it was worth while to test her with a question 
or two before he left, even if he had to resort 
to the means of spurring her memory with 
money. His failure in other directions did not 
necessitate a failure here. 

He accordingly called her in, and, showing 
her a bright silver dollar, asked her if she 
thought it good enough pay for a short answer 
to a simple question. 

To his great surprise she blushed and drew 
back, shaking her head and muttering that her 
mistress didn’t like to have the girls talk to 
the young men about the house, and finally 
going off with a determined toss of her frowsy 
head, that struck Mr. Byrd avhast, and made 
him believe more than ever that his evil star 
hung in the ascendant, and that the sooner he 
quit the house the better. 

In ten minutes he was in the street. 

But one thing now remained for him to do. 
He must make the acquaintance of one of the 
mill-owners, or possibiy of an overseer or ac- 
countant, and from him Jearn where Mr. Man- 
sell had been at the time of his aunt’s murder. 
To this duty he devoted the day» but here 
also he was met by unexpected difficulties. 
Though he took pains to disguise himself 
before proceeding to the mill, all the endeav- 
ors which he made to obtain an interview 
with any respomsible person there were ut- 
terly fruitless. Whether his ill-luck at the 
house had followed him to this place he could 
not tell, but, for some reason or other, there 
was not one of the gentlemen for whom he in- 
quired but had some excuse for not seeing 
him ; and, worn out at last with repeated dis- 
appointments, if not oppressed by the doubtful 
looks he received from the various subordi- 
nates who carried his messages, he left the 
building, and proceeded to make use of the 
only means of compassing his end that was 
now left to him. 

This was to visit Mr. Goodman, the one 
member of the firm who was not at his post 
that day, and see if from him he could gather 
the single fact he was in search of. 

‘‘Perhaps the atmosphere of distrust with 
which | am eurrounded in this quarter has 
not reached this gentleman’s house,” thought 
he. And having learned from the directory 
where that house was, he proceeded immedi- 
ately to it. 

His reception was by no means cordial. Mr. 
Goodman had been ill the night before, and 
was in no mood to see strangers 

‘* Mansell?” he coolly repeated, in acknow- 
ledgment of the other's inquiry as to whether 
he had a person of that name in his employ. 
“Yes, our book-keeper’s name is Mansell. 
May I ask”—and here Mr. Byrd felt himself 
subjected to a thorough, if not severe, scru- 
tiny— “ why do you come to me with inquiries 
concerning him ?” 

‘* Because,” the determined detective re- 
sponded, adopting at once the bold course, 
“you can put me in possession of a fact which 
it eminently befits the cause of justice to 
know. I am an emissary, sir, from the Dis- 
trict Attorney at Sibley ; and the point I want 
settled is, where Mr, Mansell was on the morn- 
ing of the twenty sixth of this month.” 

This was business, and the look that invol- 
untarily leaped into Mr. Goodman's eye proved 
that he considered it so. He did not other- 
wise betray this feeling, however, but turned 
quite caln.'v towards a chair, into which he 
slowly settled himself before replying : 

“And why do you not ask the gentleman 
himself where he was? He probably would 
be quite ready to tell you.” 

The inflection he gave to these words warned 
Mr. Byrd to be careful. The truth was, Mr. 
Goodman was Mr. Mansell’s best friend, and 


|as such had his own reasons for not being 


especially communicative in his regard to this 
stranger. The detective vaguely felt this, and 
immediately changed his manner. 

‘‘] have no doubt of that, sir,” he ingenu- 
ously answered. “But Mr. Mansell has had 
80 much to distress him lately, that 1 was de- 
sirous of saving him from the unpleasantness 
whichsuch a question would necessarily cause. 
It is only a small matter, sir. A person—it is 
not essential to state whom—has presumed to 





raise the question among the authorities in 
Sibley as to whether Mr. Mansell, as heir of 
poor Mrs. Clemmens’s small property. might 
not have had some-hand in her dreadful death. 
There was no proot to sustain the assumption, 
and Mr. Mansell was not even known to have 
been in the town on or after the day ot her 
murder; but justice, having listened to the 
aspersion, felt bound to satisfy itself of its 
falsity ; and 1 was sent here to learn where Mr. 
Mansell was upon that fatal day. I find he was 
not in Buflalo, But this does not mean he was 
in Sibley, and I am sure that, if you will, you 
can supply me with facts that will lead to a 
complete and satisfactory alibi for him.” 

But the hard caution of the other was not to 
be moved, 

‘1 am sorry,” said he, ‘‘ but I can give you 
no information in ard to Mr. Mansell’s 
travels. You will have to ask the gentleman 
himeelf.” 

“ Youdid not send him out on business of 
your own, then ?” 

oé No.” 

‘* But you knew he was going?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And can tell when he came back ?”’ 

‘‘He was in his place on Wednesday,” 

The cold, dry nature of these replies con- 
vinced Mr. Byrd that something more than the 
sullen obstinacy of an uncommunicative man 
lay behind this determined reticence. Look- 
ing at Mr. Goodman inquiringly, he quietly re- 
marked : 

‘¢ You are a friend of Mr. Mansell ?” 

The answer came quick and coldly : 

‘* He is a constant visitor at my house?” 

Mr. Byrd made a respectful bow. 

‘* You can, then, have no doubts of his ability 
to prove an alibi ?” 

* I have no doubts concerning Mr. Mansell,” 
was the stern and uncompromising reply. 

Mr. Byrd at once felt he had received his 
dismissal. But betore making up his mind to 
go, he resolved upon one further effort. Call- 
ing to his aid his full powers of acting, he 
slowly shook his head with a thoughtful air, 
and presently murmured half aloud and half, 
as it were, to himeelt : 

“TI thought, possibly, he might have gone to 
Washington.” Then, with a casual glance at 
Mr. Goodman, added : “‘ He is an inventor, | 
believe ?” 

‘* Yes,” was again the laconic response. 

“Has he not a machine at present which he 
desires to bring to the notice of some capi- 
talist ?” . 

“] believe he has,” was the forced and none 
too amiable answer. 

Mr. Byrd at once leaned confidingly for- 
ward. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, ‘‘ that he may 
have gone to New York to consult with some 
one about this pet hobby of his? It would 
certainly be a natural thing for him to do, and 
it I only knew it was so, I could go back to 
Sibley with an easy conscience.” 

His disinterested air, and the tone of kindly 
concern which he had adopted, seemed at last 
to produce its effect on his companion. Re- 
laxing a trifle of his austerity, Mr. Goodman 
went so far as to admit that Mr. Mansell had 
told him that business connected with his 
patent had called him out of town: but beyond 
this he would allow nothing ; and Mr. Byrd, 
baffied in his attempts to elicit from this man 
any distinct acknowledgment of Mr. Mansell’s 
whereabouts at the critical time of Mrs. Clem- 
mens’s death, made a final bow and turned 
towards the door. 

It was only at this moment he discovered 
that Mr. Goodman and himself had not been 
alone in the room ; that curled up in one of 
the window-seats was a little girl of some ten 
or twelve years of age, who at the first tokens 
of his taking his departure slipped shyly down 
to the floor and ran before him out into the 
hall. He found her by the front door when he 
arrived there. She was standing with her 
hand on the knob, and presented such a picture 
of childish eagerness, tempered by childish 
timidity, that he iavoluntarily paused before 
her witha smile. She needed no further en- 
couragement. 

‘Oh, sir, I know about Mr. Mansell!” she 
cried. “He wasn’t in that place you talk 
about, for he wrote a letter to papa just the 
day before he came back, and the postmark 
on the envelope was Monteith. 1 remember, 
because it was the name of the man who made 
our big map.” And, looking up with that eager 
zeal which marks the liking of very little folks 
for some one favorite person among their 
grown acauaintances, she added, earnestly, 
‘*T do hope you won’t let them say anything 
bad about Mr. Mansell, he is so good.” 

And without waiting for a reply, she ran 
off, her curls dancing, her eyes sparkling, all 
her little innocent form alive with the joy ot 
having done a kindness, as she thought, for her 
favorite, Mr. Mansell. 

Mr. Byrd, on the contrary, felt a strange 
pang that the information he had sought for so 
long and vainly should come at last from the 
lips of an innocent child. 

Monteith, as you remember, was the next 
station to Sibley. 





CHAPTER XV.— THE END OF A TORTUOUS PATH. 


«* Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind.” 
—HAMLET. 
HE arrest of Mr. Hildreth had naturally 
quieted public suspicion by fixing attention 
upon a definite point, so that when Mr. Byrd 
returned to Sibley he found that he could pur- 
sue whatever inquiries he chose without 
awakening the least mistrust that he was on 
the lookout for the murderer of Mrs. Clem- 
mens. 

The first use he made of his time was to find 
out if Mr. Mansell, or any man answering to 
his description, had been seen to take the train 
from the Sibley station on the afternoon or 
evening of the fatal Tuesday. The result was 


have been at the station any time during that 

day. This was his first disappointment. 

He next made the acquaintance of the con- 

ductors on that line of street-cars by means of 

which he believed Mr. Mansell to have made 

his escape. But with no better result. Not 

one of them remembered having taken up of 

late, any passenger from the terminus, of the 

appearance described by Mr. Byrd. 

And this was his second disapp: intment. 

His next duty was obviously to change his 

plan of action snd make ti e town of Monteith 

the centre of his inquiries. But he hesitated 

to do this till he had made one other visit to 

the woods in whose recesses he still believed 

the murderer to have plunged immediately 
a‘ter dealing the fatal blow. 

He went by the way of the street railroad, 

not wishing to be again seen crossing the bog, 

and arrived at the hut in the centre of the 

glade without meeting any one or experienc- 

ing the least adventure. 

This time he went in, but nothing was to be 
seen save bare logs, a rough hearth where a 
fire had once been built, and the rudest sort 
of bench and table ; and hurrying forth again, 

he looked doubtfully up and down the glade in 
pursuit of some hint to guide him in his future 
researches. 

Suddenly he received one. The thick wall 
of foliage which at firat glance revealed but 
the two outlets already traversed by him, 

showed upon closer inspection a third path, 

opening well behind the hut and leading, 
as he soon discovered, in an entirely oppo- 
site direction from that which had taken 
him to West Side. Merely stopping to 
cast one glance at the sun, which was still 
well overhead, he set out on this new path. 
It was longer, and much more intricate than 
the other. It led through hollows and up 
steeps, and finally out into an open blackberry 
patch, where it seemed to terminate. But a 
close study of the surrounding bushes soon 
disclosed signs of a narrow and thread-like 
passage curving about a rocky steep. Enter- 
ing this, he presently found himself drawn 
again into the woods, which he continued to 
traverse till he came to a road cut through 
the heart of the forest for the use of the lum- 
bermen. Here he paused. Should he turn to 
the right or left? He decided to turn to the 
right. Keeping in the road, which was rough 
with stones where it was not marked with the 
hoofs of both horses and cattle, he walked fur 
some distance. Then he emerged into open 
space again, and discovered that he was on the 
hillside overlooking Monteith, and that by a 
mile or two's further walk over the highway 
that was dimly to be descried at the foot of 
the hill, he would reach the small station de- 
voted to the uses of the quarrymen that 
worked in this place. 

There was no longer any further doubt that 
this route, and not the other, had been the one 
taken by Mr. Maneell on that fatal afternoon. 
But he was determined not to trust any furiher 
to mere surmises ; so hastening down the hill, 
he made his way in the direction of the high- 
way, meaning to take the walk alluded to, 
and learn for himself what passengers had 
taken the train at this point on the Tuesday 
afternoon so often mentioned. 

But a barrier rose in his way. A stream 
which he had barely noticed in the quick glance 
he threw over the landscape from the brow 
of .the hill, separated with quite a formidable 
width of water the hillside from the road, and 
it was not till he wandered back for some dis- 
tance along its banks, that he found a bridge. 
The time thus lost was considerable, but he 
did not think of it, and when, after a weary 
tramp of another hour, he stepped upon the 
platform of the small station, he was so eager 
to learn it he had correctly followed the scent, 
that he forgot to remark that the road he had 
taken was anything but an easy or feasible 
one for a hasty escape. 

The accommodation-trains, which alore 
stop at this point, had both passed, and he 
found the station-master at leisure. A single 
glance into his honest and intelligent face con- 
vinced the detective that he had a reliable 
man to deal with. He at once commenced his 
questions. 

“Do many persons besides the quarrymen 
take the train at this place?” asked he. 

‘¢ Not many,” was the short but sufficiently 
good-natured rejoinder. “I guess I could 
easily count them on the fingers of one hand,” 
he laughed. 

*‘You would be apt to notice, then, if a 
strange gentleman got on board here at any 
time, would you not?’ 

“Guess so; not often troubled that way, 
but sometimes. sometimes.” 

“Can you tell me whether a young man of 
very dark complexion, heavy mustache, and 
a determined, if not excited, expression, took 
the cars here for Monteith, say, any day last 
week ”” 

“1 don’t know,” mused the man. ‘Dark 
complexion, you say, large mustache: let me 
see.” 

‘*No dandy,” Mr. Byrd carefully explained, 
‘“but a strong man, who believes in work. 
He was possibly in a state of somewhat nerv- 
ous hurry,” he went on, suggestively, ‘‘ and if 
he wore an overcoat at all, it was a gray one.” 

The face of the man lighted up. 

“T seem to remember,” said he. ‘‘Did he 
have a very bright-blue eye and a high color?” 

Mr. Byrd nodded. 

‘* And did he carry a peculiarly shaped bag, 
of which he was very careful ”” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Byrd. but remem- 
bering the model, added, with quick assurance, 
“] have no doubt he did”: which seemed to 
satisfy the other, for he at once cried: 

“ T recollect such a person very well. He's 
of the kind to attract attention. What about 
him, sir?’ 

“Nothing. He was in trouble of some kind. 
and he went from home without saying whcre 
he was going; and his friends are anxious 





unequivocal. No such person had been seen 
there, and no such person was believed to 


about him, that is all. Do you think you 
could swear to his face it you saw it?” 
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‘‘T think I could. He was the only stranger 
‘hat got on to the cars that afternoon.” 

“ Do you remember, then, the day ?” 

“ Well, no, now, I don’t.” 

‘‘But can’t you, if you try? Wasn't there 
something done by you on that day which will 
assist your memory ?” 

Again that slow ‘‘ Let me see” showed that 
the man was pondering. Suddenly he slapped 
his thigh and exclaimed : 

“You might be a lawyer's clerk now, 
mightn’t you; or, perhaps, a lawyer himself? 
| do remember that a large load of stone was 
sent off that day, and a minute’s look at my 
book It was Tuesday,” he presently 
affirmed. 

Mr. Byrd drew a deep breath. There ig sad- 
ness mixed with the satisfaction of such a 
triumph. 

‘‘T am much obliged to you,” he said, in ac- 
knowledgment of the other’s trouble. “The 
riends of this gentleman will now have little 
difficulty in tracing him. There is but one 
thing further I should like to make sure of.” 

And taking from his memorandum-book the 
picture he kept concealed there, he showed 
him the face of Mr. Mansell, now altered toa 
perfect likeness, and asked him it he recog- 
nized it. 

The decided Yes which he received made 
further questions unnecessary. 








CHAPTER XVI.— STORM. 


‘Oh, my offense is rank, it smells to heav’n: 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t.”’ 
—HAMLET. 

A DAY had passed. Mr. Byrd, who no longer 

had any reason to doubt that he was 
upon the trail of the real assailant of the 
Widow Clemmens, had resolved upon a third 
visit to the woods, this time with the definite 
object ot picking up any clew, however trifling, 
in support ot the fact that Craik Mansell had 
passed through the glade behind his aunt's 
house. 

The sky, when he left the hotel, was one 
vast field of blue; but by the time he reached 
the terminus of the car-route, and stepped out 
upon the road leading to the woods, dark 
clouds had overcast the sun, and a cool wind 
replaced the quiet zephyrs which had all day 
fanned the brilliant Autumn foliage. 

He did not realize the condition of the at- 
mosphere, however, and proceeded on his 
way, thinking more of the person he had just 
beheld issuing from the doorway of Professor 
Darling's lofty mansion, than of the low mut- 
terings of distant thunder that now and then 
disturbed the silence of the woods, or of the 
ominous, brazen tint which was slowly settling 
over the huge bank of cloud that filled the 
northern sky. For that person was Miss Dare, 
and her presence here, or anywhere near him, 
at this time, must, of necessity, awaken a 
most painful train of thought. 

But, though unmindful of the storm, he was 
dimly conscious of the darkness that was set- 
tling about him. Quicker and quicker grew 
his pace, and at last he almost broke into a 
run as the heavy pall of a large black. clond 
swept up over the zenith, and wiped from the 
heavens the last remnant of blue sky. One 
drop fell, then another, then a slow, heavy 
patter, that bent double the leaves they fell 
upon, as if a shower of lead had descended 
upon the heavily writhing forest. The wind 
had risen, too, and the vast aisles of that clear 
and beautiful wood thundered with the sway- 
ing of boughs, and the crash here and there of 
an old and falling limb. But the lightning de- 
layed. 

The blindest or most abstracted man could 
be ignorant no longer of what all this turmoil 
meant. Stopping in the ser along which he 
had’ been speeding, Mr. Byrd glanced before 
him and behind. in a momentary calculation of 
distances, and deciding he could not regain 
the terminus before. the storm burst, pushed 
on toward the hut. 

He reached it just as the first flash of light- 
ning darted down through the heavy darkness, 
and was about to fling himself against the 
door, when something — was it the touch of an 
invisible hand, or the crash of awful thunder 
which at this instant plowed up the the silence 
of the forest, and woke a pandemonium of 
echoes about his head ?—stopped him. 

He never knew. He only realized that he 
shuddered and drew back, with a feeling of 
great disinclination to enter the low building 
before him, alone; and that presently taking 
advantage of another loud crash of falling 
boughs, he crept around the corner of the hut, 
and satisfied his doubts by looking into the 
small, square window opening to the west. 

He found there was ample reason for all the 
hesitation he had felt. A man was sitting 
there, who, at the first glimpse, appeared to 
him to be none other than Craik Mansell. But 
reason soon assured him this could not be, 
though the shape, the attitude—that old atti- 
tude of despair which he remembered so well— 
was so startlingly like that of the man whose 
name was uppermost in his thoughts, that he 
recoiled in spite of himself. 

A second flash swept blinding through the 
wood. Mr. Byrd advanced his head and took 
another glance at the stranger. It was Mr. 
Mansell. No other man would sit so quiet and 
unmoved during the rush and clatter of a ter- 
rible storm. 

Look! not a hair of his head had stirred, not 
a movement had taken place in the hands 
clasped so convulsively beneath his brow. 
He was an image, a stone, and would not hear 
though the roof fell in. 

Mr. Byrd himselt forgot the storm, and only 
queried what his duty was in this strange and 
surprising emergency. 

But before he could come to any definite 
conclusion, he was subjected to a new sensa- 
tion. A stir that was not the result of the 
wind or the rain had taken place in the forest 
before him. A something—he could not tell 
what - was advancing upon him from the path 
he had himself traveled so short a time betore, 


| and its step, if step it were, shook him witha 
vague apprehension that made him dread to 
lift his eyes. But he conquered the unmanly 
instinct, and merely taking the precaution to 
| stepsomewhat further back from view, looked 
in the direction of his fears, and saw a tall, 
firmly-builte woman, whose grandly-poised 
head, held high, in defiance of the gale, the 
lightning and the rain, proclaimed her to be 
none other than Imogene Dare. 

It was a juxtaposition of mental, moral, and 
physical forces that almost took Mr. Byrd's 
breath away. Hehad no doubt whom she had 
come to see, or to what sort of a tryst he was 
about to be made an unwilling witness. But 
he could not have moved if the blast then 
surging through the trees had uprooted the 
huge pine behind which he had involuntarily 
drawn at the tirst impression he had received 
of her approach. He must watch that white 
face of hers slowly evolve itself from the sur- 
rounding darkness, and he must be present 
when the dreadful bolt swept down from 
heaven, if only to see her eyes in the flare of 
its ghostly flame. 

It came while she was crossing the glade. 
Fierce, blinding, more vivid and searching 
than at any time before, it flashed down 
through the cringing boughs, and, like a mantle 
of fire, enveloped her form, throwing out its 
every outline, and making of the strong and 
beautiful face an electric vision which Mr. 
Byrd was never able to forget. 

A sudden swoop of wind followed, flinging 
her almost to the ground, but Mr. Byrd knew 
from that moment that neither wind nor 
lightning, nor even the fear of death, would 
stop this woman if once she was determined 
upon any course. 

Dreading the next few moments inexpressi- 
bly, yet forcing himself, as a detective, to re- 
main at his post, though every instinct of his 
nature rebelled, Mr. Byrd drew himself up 
against the side of the low hut and listened. 
Her voice, rising between the mutterings of 
thunder and the roar of the ceaseless gale, was 
plainly to be heard. 

“Craik Mansell,” said she, in a strained 
tone, that was not without its severity, ‘‘you 
sent for me, and | am here.” 

Ah, this was her mode of greeting, was it? 
Mr. Byrd felt his breath come easier, and lis- 
tened for the reply with intensest interest. 

But it did not come. The low rumbling of 
the thunder went on, and the wind howled 
through the gruesome forest, but the man she 
had addressed did not speak. 

‘“‘Craik!” Her voice still came from the 
doorway, where she had seemingly taken her 
stand. “Do you not hear me?” 

A stifled groan was the sole reply. 

She appeared to take one step forward, but 
no more. 

‘‘T can understand,” said she, and Mr. Byrd 
had no difficulty in hearing her words, though 
the turmoil overhead was almost deafening. 
‘«Why the restlessness of despair should drive 
you into seeking this interview. I have longed 
to see you, too, if only to tell you that I wish 
heaven’s thunderbolts had fallen upon us both 
on that day when we sat and talked of our 
future prospects and——”’ 

A lurid flash cut short her words. Strange 
and awesome sounds awoke in the air above, 
and the next moment a great branch fell 
crashing down upon the root of the hut, beat- 
ing in one corner, and sliding thence heavily 
to the ground, where it lay with all its quiv- 
ering leaves uppermost, not two feet from the 
doorway where this woman stood. 

A shriek like that of a lost spirit went up 
from her lips. 

‘I thought the vengeance of heaven had 
fallen!” she gasped. And for a moment not a 
sound was heard within or without the hut, 
save that low flutter of the disturbed leaves, 
“It is not to be,” she then whispered, witha 
return of her old calmness, that was worse 
than any shriek. ‘‘Murder is not to be 
avenged thus.” Then, shortly: ‘‘ A dark and 
hideous line of blood is drawn between you 
and me, Craik Mansell. J cannot pass it and 
you must not, forever and forever and for- 
ever. But that does not hinder me from wish- 
ing to help you, and so I ask, in all sincerity, 
What is it you want me to do for you to-day ?”’ 

A response came this time. 

‘« Show me how to escape the consequences 
of my act,” were his words, uttered in a low 
and muffled voice. 

She did not answer at once 

‘* Are you threatened ?” she inquired at last, 
in a tone that proved she had drawn one step 
nearer to the bowed form and hidden face of 
the person she addressed. 

‘“*My conscience threatens me,’ was the 
almost stifled reply. 

Again that heavy silence, all the more im- 
pressive that the moments before had been so 
prolific of heaven's most terrible noises. 

‘* You suffer because another man is forced 
to endure suspicion for a crime he never com- 
mitted,” she whisperingly exclaimed. 

Only a groan answered her; and the mo- 
menta grew heavier and heavier, more and 
more oppressive, though the hitherto accom- 
panying outcries of the forest had ceased, and 
a faint lightening of the heavy darkness was 
taking place overhead. Mr. Byrd felt the 
pressure ot the situation so powerfully, he 
drew near to the window he had hitherto 
avoided and looked in. She was standing a 
foot behind the crouched figure of the man, 
between whom and herself she had avowed a 
line ot blood to be drawn. As he looked she 
spoke. 

‘‘Craik,” said she, and the deathless | i- 
ing of love spoke in her voice at last, ‘*...cre 
is but’one thing to do. Expiate your guilt by 
acknowledging it. Save the innocent from un- 
merited suspicion, and trust to the mercy of 
God. It is the only advice I can give you. I 
know no other road to peace. If I did——” 
She stopped, choked by the terror of her own 
thoughts. ‘‘Craik,” she murmured, at last, 
‘on the day I hear of your having made this, 





confession, I vow to take an oath of celibacy 





for life. It is the only recompense I can offer 
for the misery and sin into which our mutual 
mad ambitions have plunged you.” 

And subduing with a look of inexpressible 
anguish an evident longing to lay her hand in 
final caress upon that bended head, she gave 
him one parting luok, and then, with a quick 
shudder, hurried away, and buried herself 
amid the darkness of the wet and shivering 
woods. 





CHAPTER XVII.—A SURPRISE, 


“Season your admiration for awhile.” 
— HAMLET. 


HEN all was still again, Mr. Byrd ad- 
vanced from his place of concealment, 
and softly entered the hut. Its solitary occu- 
pant sat as before, with his head bent down 
upon his clasped hands. But at the first sound 
of Mr. Byrd's approach he rose and turned. 
The shock of the discovery which followed 
sent the detective reeling back against the 
door. The person who faced him with such 
quiet assurance was nol Craik Mansell. 


(To be continued.) 








HONORS TO THE MEMORY OF PAYNE. 


HE formal transfer of the remains of John 
Howard Payne to the beautiful spot in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, provided by the dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, W. W. Corcoran, took 
place on the 9th instant, the pageantry of the funeral 
procession and the ceremonies of the occasion par- 
taking of the character of a national tribute to 
the memory of the poet, The procession, which 
was headed by an imposing military escort, in- 
cluded the President, members of the Cabinet, 
and representatives of all departments of the 
Government, and all along the route the sidewalks 
were crowded with spectators. The final exer- 
cises took place at the site of the monument, 
which is one of great natural beauty, The shaft, 
of white marble, surmounted by the bust one- 
half larger than life-size, is supported on a 
base of solid gray granite six feet square. The 
height of the monument is fourteen feet, and lis 
general design is Roman of the pure classical type. 
The face of the bust is turned towards the east, and 
represents the poet after he had passed out of his 
young manhood and had been made sad and 
serious by his long and hard battle with adversity. 
The features are somewhat sharpened and are 
marked by lines of care. A short beard fringes the 
face and seems to heighten its melancholy expres- 
sion. On the front of the shaft is the inscription : 
“John Howard Payne, author of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ Born June 9th, 1792, Died April 10th, 1852,’" 
On the back is this inscription which was on the 
tombstone that marked his grave in Tunis: 


“Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms above the azure dome, 
With arm outstretched, God’s angel said : 
*Welcome to Heaven’s nome, sweet home.’”’ 


On the sides are medallions in relief. One bears 
a lyre incised in a wreath of laurel, the other an 
open scroll, crossed by a pen, which is surrounded 
by a wreath of palms, 

The exercises were formally opened by the read- 
ing of portions of Scripture by the Rev. Dr. Leonard, 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church. This was 
followed by music, quartet and chorus, after 
which a poem was read by Mr. Robert 8. Chilton. 
Some 2,000 persons were present on the platform 
erected for the accommodation of visitors. A large 
space surrounding the platform was roped in, and 
probably 2,000 or 3,000 persons gained positions in- 
side the ropes. The monument was then unvailed 
and Payne’s “‘ Home, Sweet Home” was sung bya 
chorus of one hundred voices, with the Marine Band 
accompanying and the entire audience rising to 
their feet and uniting with the chorus in singing 
the last verse. The funeral oration was then de- 
livered by Mr. Leigh Robinson. Then followed the 
interment ceremonies, Bishop Pinckney officiating. 
The coffin was lowered into the vault which had 
been prepared for it directly beneath this monu- 
ment. 








Facts of Interest. 


MORMON missionaries are working assiduously 
in North Carolina, and are having considerable suc- 
cess among the more ignorant c)1ss of the rural 
districts, and especially among the women. 


W. K. VANDERBILT has ordered from Parisa Rus- 
sian troika, a two-wheeled vehicle drawn by three 
horses harnessed abreast. The middle horse runs 
between shafts which are connected by an arch over 
its head, and the others are attached one on each 
side of their middle mate, 


THE Rahway (N. J.) Common Council have re- 
solved that hereafter each application for a liquor 
license must be signed by twelve property-holders; 
that each applicant must publish, for at least ten 
days, in two local papers, notice of intention to 
apply; that no license shall be granted to sell 
liquor within 800 feet of a school or place of wor- 
ship, and the prices of licenses shall range from 
$100 to $300. 


GEORGE H. DAUBNER, & wealthy farmer of Wis- 
consin, has been sentenced to three years’ tmprison- 
ment for obtaining by fraud $3,500 arrears of pen- 
sion money and $30 a month. He simulated 
cataleptic fits, which he alleged he contracted by 
exposure in the army; while, in fact, he was only 
in the army a few months, and never saw any ser- 
vice. He was accompanied by his wife, and both 
wept bitterly when the court pronounced the sen- 
tence. 

THE prevailing sensitiveness abroad was ludi- 
crously illustrated at the Royal Academy on 
varnishing day, when a curious parcel was dis- 
covered on a table which no one could account for, 
It was heavy, incased in brown paper and tied with 
an abundance of string. Artists gathered round it 
and poked it cautiously with their fingers; finally 
a carpenter was ordered to remove it, acting upon 
the principle that it was dynamite, and, just as the 
frightened man was immersing it in water, an 
academician shouted: ‘‘ What on earth are you 
doing? It’s my black currant jam that 1 am going 
to give to poor D.” 


A COLORED dude, by name Robert Henderson, who 
was recently hanged at Oxford, N. O., for wife- 
murder, was a rare specimen of his class. He 
changed his clothes every day during the trial, and 
received his sentence unmoved. But when, a few 
days before his execution, a sympathizing friend 
presented him with three high collars,a gaudy 
necktie and a bottle of hair-oil, he danced with de- 
light and shed tears of gratitude, 


THE employment of cocoa meal in the rations of 
French cavalry horses has produced such satisfac- 
tory results that the practice will be continued. 


A RESTLESS Chicago mathematician shows that 
the 3,750 saloons there sell $32,000,000 worth of liquor 
in a year; $50 for every man, woman and child in 
the city. The consumption in Illinois outside of 
Chicago is put at $38,000,000, so that the average pr 
capita for the whole State is about $22; not much 
over the probable fizures for the whole country as 
indicated by the amount of spirits and beer pro- 
duced, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Crop reports from Great Britain are favor- 
able. 


—Tue Massachusetts Senate has killed the 
House Bll to increase the salaries of legislators filly 
per cent, 


—Tue Chief Signal Officer has ordered the im 
mediate discontinuance of a number of stations on ag 
count of reduced appropriations, 


—Awn American daily newspaper is to be pub- 
lished in Paris by L. S. Chamberlain, lately private 
secretary to James Gordon Bennett. 


—Tuerz is a famine in the Kurdish districts of 
Asia Minor. Many persons have died from starvation. 
Grain ie selling at six times its usual price. 


—Licutnino struck a-powder magazine at 
Scutari, last week, and caused an explosion, which 
killed 150 persons and wounded 53 more. 


—Tue Maoris of New Zealand are not satisfied 
with the workings of the Land Act, and their King is 
going to England to interview the Queen, 


—Ir is estimated that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year about to close qill be 
$10,000,000 leas than during the preceding year. 


— Tnx Pennsylvania Legislature has abolished 
the contract system in the State prisons, prohibited 
political assessments, and provided for the pun shment 
of ticket speculators. 


—Dsz Lessers’s monster dredger, built at Phila- 
delpbia ata cost of $250,000, lor work on the Panama 
Canal, cannot approach the works unt.! a channel has 
been cut through the coral reef, 


—One of the sea lions in Barnum’s menagerie 
a few days ago gave birth to a young one, which is 
thought to be the first sea lion born in captivity. It 
weighs between six and seven pounds, 


—Victroria and the other Australian colonies 
are taking steps to urge the British Imperial Govern- 
ment to annex the New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands 
and other groups of Islands in the Pacific, 


—Unirep Srarzs Circuit Court Jupcr Bit- 
Lincs of New Orleane has granted an appeal in the 
famous Myra Clark Gaines case, and it will again be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, 


—A New Yorx lady, visiting at Squantuck, 
Conn., was attacked the otber day by aswarm of bees, 
who stung her in over a thousand places, rendering her 
unconscious, and for a time endangering her life. 


—Wittram A, Purxey, a Chicago millionaire 
who lost his money, became sal in a Boston store 
not long ago. The firm soon began missing valuable 
goods, the thefts were traced to Putney, and upon bein; 
arrested be committed suicide. 


—Tue boom in Confederate securities continues 
North Carolina war bonds have sold at Richmond, Va. 
at $4 per $1,000, and constant buyers of all classes of 
Confederate coupon securities. One house bas bought 
over $20,000,000 of these securities, 





—ADDITIONAL tornadoes are reported from 
various Western States. In Wisconsin the town of 
Elino was last week badly damaged, and the business 
part of Beloit was wrecked, while in lowa other townae 
were struck, with serious loss of property. 


—Tue Commission appointed to investigate the 
alleged smuggling of Chivese women and children into 
the United States by way of British Columbia reports 
that the practice complained of is not general, but re- 
commends additional vigilance on the part of the cus- 
toms officers. 


Mrs. Hexen Stratton, of Brooklyn, Ohio, an 
old lady who had all ber life feared that she should be 
struck by lightning, became so badly irightened by the 
heavy peals of thunder and the vivid lightning during a 
recent storm, that she was taken with an attack of heart 
disease and died almost instantly. 


—Tue reports of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate an increase of three per cent, in the acreage of 
cotton, a somewhat backward condition of the crop, but 
a fair stand, medium ritality, and unusually clean cul- 
ture, Considering the time yet available, this is a rea- 
sonably encouraging condition of things. 


—Tue basis of peace between Peru and Chili 
stipulates for the cession of all the territory south of 
the river Camarones to Chili ; the occupation by Chili 
of Tacna and Arica forten years ; after which a plebiscite 
is to decide to whom they eball belong, and the country 
getting them is to pay $10,000,000 to the other. 


—Dvcrine May the total increase in the Star 
Mail Service amounted to $39.615. During the same 
period the amount saved from decreased service was 
$30,025, making a net increase of service during the 
month of $9,590. In the Steamboat Service the net 
increase during the month amounted to $5,139. 


—Movnt Vzsvvivs has recently shown greater 
signs of activity. The eruption of stones and incande- 
scent lava, especially at night, is very brilliant, drawing 
almost irresistibly the attention to the mountain A 
now eruptive crater in formation can already be clearly 
seen from Naples, The last one tell into the interior 
of the old crater. 


— Tue official returns of the marriages solem- 
nized in Frapce during last year show a total of 279,530 
for the twelve months. The greatest number in one 
month took place in February, when there was 34,157. 
Next come November with 32,074, May with 28,273, 
January with 27,585, June with 27,216, October with 
26,782, July with 22,626, September with 19,833, Apr.l 
with 17,034, August with 26,752, March with 14,211, 
and last of all December, 12,937. 


—Aw interesting scene occurred a few days ago 
at R deau Hall, whither a delegation of Iroquois chiefs 
had gone to complain to the Governor-general and 
Princess Louise of encroachments upon their reserva- 
tion at Canghbnawaga, near Montreal Having trans- 
acted their business and having been promised redress, 
the Indians were asked to trace their ancestry for the 
Princess. When she learned that some o/ the delegation 
were descended irom chiefs who had fought on the 
side of Great Britain in the wars with France and the 
American colonies, the Princess’s enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, and she shook ber dusky visitors warmly by 
the band. 


—In a letter to the General Manager of the 
proposed Southern Exposition at Louisville, President 
Artbar, alter pledging h's personal and official support 
to the enterprise, says: ‘‘The proposed exhibition will dis- 
close how vast a field the South now offers for every phase 
of industrial effort, in the mine, the field, the factory; 
everywhere, indeed, where activity and ekill can find 
room foremploymenut, And the influences of the noble 
undertaking will by no means be limited to its more 
material consequences. It will assist in quenching the 
spirit of sectional antagonism, already by God’s blessing 
wellnigh extinct. It will bring the people of the jand 
into more intimate acquaintance and sympathy. It 
will bind them together ia closer devotion to the senti. 
meat which cow dwells in every patriot’s breast—‘ Oae 
Union, one Constitution, one Destiny.’ ” 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—HINTS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS — PICTURESQUE SCENES AND RESORTS ON THE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 298, 
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VIRGINIA. — RIGHT REV. JAMES A. LATANE, 
PRESIDING BISHOP OF THE REFORMED P, E, CHURCH 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


RIGHT REV. JAMES ALLEN LATANE, 
PRESIDING BISHOP OF THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TIVE RIGHT REV. BISHOP LATANE, the new Presiding 

Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church in the United 
States, is a descendant of ono of the oldest families in Virginia, 
being a great-great-grandson of the Rev. Lewis Latane, who fled 
from France to England after the edict of Nantes in October, 
1685, and remained there until the year 1700. He was ordainel 
deacon aud a priest the same year (1700), and arrived in Vir- 
ginia March 5th, 1701, and took charge of the South Farnham 
Parish, Essex County, April 5th. In this county the family has 
resided for generations. The present bishop, James Allen La- 
tine, was born in the old family homestead in Essex County, 
January 15th, 1831. He was prepared to enter the University of 
Virginia by a private tutor, and graduated at that institution 
in 1852. While at the university, and afterwards, he read law, 
but abandoned it and his studies, and entered the Episcopal 
Cneological Seminary, near Alexandria, Va., in 1854. Here he 
pursued his theological studies fora year or so. He was ordained 
a deacon in the little church at Millwood, Clarke County, Va., in 
1856, by Bishop Meade, while on a visit to that memorable 
prelate and pillar of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. 

In January, 1857, Rev. Mr. Latane received a cail to Trinity 
Church, Staunton,Va., which he accepted, and remained there as 
its rector forfourteen years. In 1871 he was called to St.Matthew's 
Church, Wheeling, W.Va., where he remained until January, 1874, 
when he resigned, and wrote a letter to Bishop Johns formally 
withdrawing from the Protestant Episcopal Church and an- 
nouncing his adhesion to the te- 
nets of the Reformed Episcopal 


fought campaign. About that time he was detailed for the Army Signal 
fervice. The duty was one that required intelligence and a quick judg- 
ment. Foraker was the only one in thirteen applicants who passed the 
hecessary examination for the place. In course of time he was promoted 
through the different grades from sergeant and orderly to second and first 
lieutenant. As such he served in the campaign through the Carolinas after 
the march to the sea. He was taken upon Major-genera! H, W. Slocum’s 
staff in the meantime, and breveted at the recommendation of his com- 
mander for gallant service at the battle fo Bentonville. He was the last man 
in his regiment to be mustered out. At the close of the war he entered the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Afterwards he went to Cornell University, where 
he was graduated in 1869 with the first class sent from that institution. He 
boarded himself during his early years at college, and, in order to make 
his slender stock of army savings hold out, crowded a six-years’ course into 
three. He removed to Cincinnati after leaving college, and was admitted to 
the Bar in 1869, at once tnking rank as an able and successful lawyer. He 
was elected Judge of the Superior Court in 1879, but resigned in 1882 
because of ill health, due to overwork. Judge Foraker is now, however, 
strong and active. He is a fine-looking and intellectual man, is a member 
of the Methodist Church, and enjoys the confidence of all who Know him. 





OHIO,— HON. JOSEPH B. FORAKER, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
FOR GOVERNOR, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L, M, BAKER, COLUMBUS, 





GEORGIA, ~~ REV. DR. A. G. HAYGOOD, GENERAL AGENT OF 
THE SLATER EDUCATIONALFUND, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


REV. DR. ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, 
GENERAL AGENT OF THE SLATER EDUCATIONAL FUND, 


JYERHAPS no divine in the Southern Methodist Church of to- 
day occupies a more conspicuous place than the Rev. 
Atticus Greene Haygood, D.D., the successful President of 
Emory College, at Oxford, Ga., and the newly-elected General 
Agent of the Slater Educational Fund. Much of Dr. Haygood’s 
prominence comes from his late ‘new departure,”’ out of which 
grew his widely read and sharply criticised book, ‘‘Our Brother 
in Black.’’ This book was cordially welcomed at the North, but 
many of his brethren in the South did*not approve some of its 
advanced views as to the negro race. This was a matter of small 
importance to the author, as he counted the cost of his ‘new 
departure’’ /before taking the first step, and possessing an in- 
dependent spirit and firmness in the right, he was unmoved by 
opposition from any source. He is a man of positive and fearless 
convictions, and never hesitates to express them when the occa- 
sion requires it. Happily for Dr. Haygood, however, he was 
fully indorsed in good time, both at the North and the South. 
Mr. George I. Seney, of New York, was so well pleased with the 
views and spirit of the energetic President of Emory College, that 
he gave the struggling institution a handsomo donation, and 
now ‘‘Seney Hall’’ is one of its chief attractions, Later on, the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
met at Nashville, Tenn., and in electing several new bishops 
chose Dr. Haygood as one of the number; thereby giving the 
highest possible indorsement to his course. 
At that time this eminent divine was editing the Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate at Macon, Ga., presiding over Emory College 
at Oxford, contributing liberally 
to the célumns of various jour- 








Church. Mr. Latane, after this 
step, returned to his old home, 
E33ex, and remained there seyeral 
years.. While here he was not idle; 
he established two churches, one 
in his nativecounty, and the other 
in the adjoining county of King 
William. In 1876 he was elected a 
bishop of the Church, at Chicago, 
but declined the position. In 1879 
he was re-elected bishop, and this 
time he accepted, and, being con- 
secrated, was assigned to the 
Southern Jurisdiction; but before 
going there he made an episcopal 
six months’ visit to the churches 
in Canada, Nova Scotia, and far-off 
Manitoba. At the recent General 
Council of the Church, held in 
Baltimore May 23d, Bishop Latane 
was unanimously elected the Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of the United 
States. His episcopal visitations 
will be confined to the churches 
in the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Maryland. 

It may not be out of place to 
state here that the Right Rev. 
Bishop is a brother of the youth- 
ful Captain William Latane, “the 
brave Latane,” of the Ninth Re- 
giment of Virginia Cavalry, Gen- 
eral William H. F. Lee’s brigade, 
who was killed in making a charge 
when General Jeb Stuart made 
his famous ride in the rear of 
McClellan’s army in 1862, Chris- 
tlan burial was given his body 
within the Union lines, near Old 
Church, Hanover County, Va., by 
Mrs. Brockenbrough and _lady 
friends, her faithful negro slave 
digging the grave, and the Vir- 
ginia matron reading the im- 
pressive and solemn burial service 
of the Episcopal Church over his 
remains. This is the incident, 
“The Burial of Latane,’”’ which 
John R. Thompson immortalized 
in verse, and William D. Washing- 
ton portrayed on the-glowing can- 
vas. Both the artist and the poet 
were Virginians. Thousands of 
copies of the steel imprint of this 
war incident now adorn both 
Northern and Southern homes of 
those who fought with the blue 
aud those who wore the gray. 
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HON. JOSEPH BENSON 
FORAKER, 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 
GOVERNOR OF Onto. 


— BENSON FORAKER, 
*J the Republican candidate for 
‘sovernor of Ohio, was born July 
ith, 1846, in Highland County, in 
that State. After receiving a com- 
mon school education, he entered 
4 store in Hillsboro. The war 
breaking out, he entered the 
army when only sixteen years 
old, as a private in the Sixty- 
ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
having much difficulty in passing 
muster on account of his youth. 
He served in the line until after 
the fall of Atlanta in that hard- 
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nals, looking after the proper ex- 
penditure of the Seney donation, 
and doing much valuable work for 
the church and the world at large. 
Some of his obligations were not 
lightly held by him, especially 
that of the work at Emory College, 
and, after prayerful consideration, 
he declined the high office of 
Bishop, and resigning his editorial 
chair, devoted himself more close 
ly to educational matters. 

When John F. Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., following the noble ex- 
ample of George Peabody, set 
apart from his wealth $1,000,000, 
and putting it in the hands of a 
Board of Trustees, made it a per- 
manent fund for the education of 
the colored race at the South, no 
fitter man could be found as Gen- 
eral Agent of this Fund, to pro- 
perly distribute it, than Dr. Hay- 
good. And as there would be no 
conflict with his duties as Presi- 
dent of Emory College. he acce»ted 
the trust and has recently entered 
upon its discharge. 

Atticus Greene Haygood was born 
at Watkinsville, Clarke County, 
Ga., in February, 1839, but his 
father, Hon. Greene B. Haygood, 
a well-known lawyer and zealous 
Methodist, removed to Atlanta 
while he was yet young, and that 
city claims him as one of her sons. 
Atthe age of nineteen he graduated 
with distinction from Emory Col- 
lege, and soon after entered the 
Methodist ministry. After General 
Sherman’s army evacuated At- 
lanta, he was one of the preachers 
sent there to gather up the scat- 
tered Methodists and rebuild their 
houses of worship. From that sad 
day down to the present time Dr. 
Haygood (who won his degree in 
1870 from his Alma Mater) bas ad- 
vanced from one point of honor to 
another in his denomination. As 
Assistant Secretary of General Con- 
ferences he°*has had no superior, 
and as Sunday -school Secretary 
for the South he was most efficient 
and laborious. 

Few men possess more intellect- 
ual vigor and physical power. No 
amount of work seems to exhaust 
either his mental or physical pow- 
ers. As a writer, speaker, worker 
and educator he is untiring. Seve- 
ral of his published works are 
widely read, and hold a firm place 
in the public mind. ‘ Our Child- 
ren,’’ with “Our Brother in Black ”’ 
and ‘Sermons and Speeches’’ are 
the most prominent of his literary 
productions, and to these could be 
added a dozen smaller publica- 
tions on various topics. Still in 
the prime of life, with all his 
powers unimpaired and new flelds 
of usefulness opened before him, 
Dr. Haygood gives promise of a 
brighter future and a grander 
fame. 








THE LIGHTHOUSE 
SERVICE. 
A CCORDING to the latest report 





VERMONT.— THE HOWARD BENEFACTIONS : BUILDINGS GIVEN TO THE CITY OF BURLINGTON.— SEE PAGE 295, 


of the Lighthouse Board we 
have in all 723 lighthouses, thirty- 
eight lightships, 64 fog signals, 
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operated by steam or hot air; 115 fog bells, operated 
by machinery; 860 beacon lights on Western rivers, 
345 unlighted or day beacons, 33 automatic whistiing 


buoys, 14 automatic bell buoys and 3,377 buoys of | 


To maintain and attend to all 
these lighthouses, lights and buoys, requires the 
service of 22 steam tenders, 4 steam launches, 2 
* sailing tenders, 1,769 light- keepers, ‘including 
laborers in charge of Western river lights,’’ and 
686 “other employes, including crews of lightships 
and tenders.”” The total annual expense of the 
lighthouse establishment and fog signals is about 
$2,749,000. 


other descriptions. 


Tus study of form in music has been too much 
neglected in this country, yet it is one of the most 
important branches of all musical education, and 
without an intimate acquaintance with form, no 
composer, however talented, can hope to rise above 
mediocrity. One of the best works on this subject, 
that we have seen, is the * Tnkory AND PRACTICE oF 
Musicau Form,” by J. H. Cornell, recently published 
by G. Schirmer, of New York city. Mr. Cornell is 
well-known as one of our most erudite musicians, 
an organist of ability, and a composer of high 
merit, and he is fully qualified to treat the subject. 
He has taken Ludwig Busslen’s ** Musikalische 
Formenlebre " as the basis of his work, but he has 
adapted and largely added to it making it the most 
complete treatise in this branch that we know of. 
On Thursday, May 17th, a public competition was 
held at the Grand Conservatory of Music in West 
Twenty-third Street, for the awarding of the ninth 
tree scholarship in that institution. Three hundred 
und seventy-five applications were received, but the 
number was reduced by successive private ex- 


aminations and mamas withdrawals to six. The 
judges were William H. Walter, Mus. Doc., the 


Chevalier Antoine de Konkski, and Mr. Alexander 
Lambert. The scholarship was awarded to Miss 
Lorena J. Hood, of New Jersey. after a long and 
severe competition. 


Tue July *‘ MANHATTAN’ 
ally strong and attractive list of articles and 
authors. Is irely does any of the older and so 
called * stanch * magazines offer a more inviting list 
than this, which contains the names of Hawthorne, 
Marston, Ingersoll, Rideing, Miss Nora Perry and 
other well-known favorites, Inthe 
the Italian city of Florence will be described at 
length with profuse illustrations, than which a 
more instructive and ente serena subject could 
scarcely be selected, 


’ presents an exception 


Tue AMERICAN SUMMER Resort Directory, pub 
lished by Hawkins & Co., is probably the most com 
jlete and convenient work of the kind in the field. 
More than two thousands resorts are catalogued, 
and though the details concerning each are neces 
sarily limited, they are accurate and contain all 
essentials. 


HWORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
Dr. P. P. Gitmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: “* I have 


found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in 
the prostration attendant upon alcoholism.” 


SKINNY men. “ WeELts’ HeaAvtH RENEWER”’ re 
stores health and vigor; cures Dyspepsia, Impo 
tence, $1. _ 


THE PEOPLE’S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnett's Cocoatne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the ver 
dict that it Is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in 
the world. 
Burnetr’s FLavornina Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best, 


Lime Juice AND Pepsin has fully established its 
claim as the best aid to digestion. CaswrL., Mas- 
sEY & Co., 1,121 Broadway and 578 Sth ave. 


WHAT HORSEMEN WANT. 


A Good Reliable Horse Liniment and Condi- 
tion Powders, 


‘Such are to be found in Dr. Tobias’s Horse Liniment, 
in pint bottles, and Derby Condition Powders. 


FROM COLONEL D. McDANIEL, 


Owner of Some of the Fastest Running Horses 
in the World. 
This is to cert 


JEROME PARK, June 2ist. 
ify that I have used Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Horse Pee wad ‘nt and Derby Condition 
Powers on my race-horses and found them to give 
perfect satisfaction, In fact, they have never failed 
to cure any ailment for which the y are used ; the 
Liniment when rubbed in by the hand never blisters 
or takes the hair off ; it has more penetrative quali 
ties than any other I have tried, which I suppose is 
the great secret of its success in curing sprains. 
The ingredients from which the Derby Powders are 
made have been made known to me by Dr. Tobias, 

They are perfectly harmless, D. McDANIEL, 


Liniment is 25 cts. and 50 cts., the 


The Family 
The Derby Powders, 


horse, 9) cts. in pint bottles, 

25 cts. a box, 
ae Sold 

Street. 





by ail druggists. Murray 


Depot, 42 


S71narna irritation, inflammation, all Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints, cured by * Bucnu-Parpa.”’ $1. 


BROOKLYN : BRIDG E & MAYOR BEATTY. 
Or, GREAT PUBLIC ENTERPRISES AND SELF- 
MADE MEN, 


On the 3d of January, 1870, the work of preparing 
for the foundation of the towers of the now famous 
Brooklyh Bridge was begun. On April Ist, 1870, 
Daniel F. Beatty left his fathe r’s home in Hunter- 
don County, New Jersey, penniless. To-day he 
owns the largest Reed Organ Works in existence, 
and doing a business of several millions of dollars 
annually. Credit is due to those who managed the 
great Bridge; same may be said in reference to 
Mayor Beatty, of Washington, New Jersey, who 
now is shipping an organ every ten minutes, 


Sypuer & Co., at Nos. 739 and 741 Broadway, are 
now offering for home adornment rare old T ‘apes- 
tries, Marbles, Bronzes, Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, 
and Oriental Porcelain, gems of cabinet-work, and 
a large line of Silverware, suitable for wedding and 
other gifts. 





PILES, PILES, PILES! 


No charge until cured. 
11 East 


Cured without the knife. 
Write for references. Dr. A. A. CoRKINs, 
Twenty-ninth St. 


*“T cannot only recall each panoramic view that 
I saw, but I can have my friends share with me, 
for I carried with me a Tourist Camera. How for- 
tunate it was that I learned, through a perusal of 
the book given away by the Scovitt M’r’e Co., of 
New York, how easily finished pictures could be 
made ; and that I procured one of their reliable 
outfits!’ Established in 1802, and having a reputa- 
¢ion at stake as makers of photographic apparatus, 
the guarantee which the ScoviLL Company give 
may be depended upon. 

Do not forget to add to your Lemonade or Soda 
ten drops of ANGOSTURA Bitters. It imparts a de- 
licious flavor and prevents all Summer Diseases. 
Be sure to get the genuine ANGosTURA, manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. SreeERT & Sons. 





15e. Ask for it. 


“ Rovcn on Corns.” 1 
s, warts, bunions. 


Corr 


WELLS’ 
Complete, permanent cure. 


August number | 


| and full information, 
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TOO GOOD TO BE REAL, 


‘I am gaining,” 
( mean Oxygen Treatment, “ so rapidly in feel- 
ings and appearance that it seems almost too good to 
be real, To have day afterday and week after week 
pass without ong of those heart troubles; to enjoy 
seven or eight uninterrupted hours of sleep at night; 
to have a good appetite and no inconvenience Jrom 
stomach troubles ; to feel quite comfortable and free 


Srom pain most of the time, is happiness without 
alloy.’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its 
nature, action and results, with reports of cases 


sent free. Dra. STARKEY & 
PaLeEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ir is about time for the sweet girls about to be 
graduated to debate the question whether they will 
appear in calico dresses, and finally decide not to. 


REPAIRS TO PLUMBING 
Persons contemplating repairs to the drainage of 
their houses are advised that the Dunnam System 
ean be introduced without difficulty into old build 
ings. It is a permanent protection and adds ma 
terially to their value. Send for pamphlet to the 
Duruam House DRAINAGE Co., 187 Broadway. 


How tro make $500 yearly profit with 12 hens; 45 
medals awardec Inventor, Pror. A. CorBETT, 
7 Warren St., New York. , Particulars sent free. 

IEGE MAN’s SG ASTRIC INE, 
A Specific for Dyspepsia. 
Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box 
J.N. Hegeman & Co., Broadway, cor. 


Sent by mail. 
Sth St., N. Y. 


Russia Salve.” 


* Use Redding’s 


**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 





Testimonial of a Bos- 
— ton lady. 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CuTICURA KEMEDIES. 
CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CurticuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby ‘Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Cuticurs REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. PorteER DruG AND CHEMI- 
CAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABIT 


Cured Painlessly, 


By special prescription at your own home, 
publicity. Address, 
DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 


Salesmen Wanted. 


Good pay and steady employment to capable and 
— men and women. Address, 
. B. JENKINS, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 





and no 


2 ! 
writes a lady who is using the 





whos 23, 1888. 





TEN SETS ‘REEDS. 
Fine Walnut Case, 


Heicht, 75 ins. 
Depth, 46 ins, 


Width, 24 ins, 
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Address or 
Call upoa 


ANCHOR LINE 


U. S. Mail Steamships 
Sail from New York every SATU RDAY for 


Glasgow, via Londonderry, 
From Pier No. 20, North River, New York : 
Ernropta, June 23, 7 A.M. BoLivia,. July 7, 7 A.M. 
AncuortrA,June 30,1 P.M. Ernropta, July 21, Noon. 
Cabin passage, $60 to $80. Second cabin, $40. 
Steerage, outward, rd, $28; prepaid, $21. 


LIVERPOOL & Dae ees SERVICE. 


From Pier 41, North River, New York. 
FURNESSIA........ .-..Sails June 30, Aug. 4, Sept. 8. 
Ciry op Roms......... of Sails July 14, Aug. 18, Sep. 22. 
TT ere Sails July 21, Aug. 25, Sept. 29. 
Cabin passage, $60 to $100, according to accommoda- 

tions. Second cabin and Steerage as above. 
Anchor Line Drafts issued at lowest rates are paid 
free of charge in England, Scotland and ireland. 
For Passage, Cabin Plans, Book of Tours,etc. apply 
to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! 


Beware of Imita- 
ions ! 


Awarpep Hiau- 





Est PRIZE AND 
ONLY MEDAL 
Paris Expost- 


TION, 1878. 


frente Ladies and Young Men wishing to 
earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at their homes; 
sent by mail ; no canvassing ; no 
Please address EpwarbD 
Fe all I River, Mass. 





work furnished ; 
— require d for reply. 
- Davis & Co., 58 South Main St., 


HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 










E. 1, Horsman, 
80 & 82 William Street., New York. 


C WEIS, | tec | Meerschanm ot 


Smokers’ Articles, ete., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker St.,and Vienna. 
Raw meerschaum &: amber for sale. 


Fisse Fuze Medal 








AMONTH., Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing erticles in the world, 1 sample free. 


BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 

“*SWEET AS THE ROSE.” 
Beautiful new set of Gilt Palettes, by mail, on re- 
ceipt of two 3c. stamps. W HITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


BOKERS BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Fitters, 


AND as Fine A CorRDIAL AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf’ and Prop'r 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


$250 














THE MANHATTAN 


FOR JULY 
CONTAINS: 

PRINCETON COLLEGE CAMPUS, FROM MAIN 
STREET. Frontispiece. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE, Illustrated. 
Van Dyke, Jr. 

BEAT RIX. RANDOLPH. Chapters I. and II. 
Story. By Julian Hawthorne. 

THE RATTLESNAKE. By Ernest Ingersoll. 

HER PRICE. T ad ae part of a Story. By Philip 
Bourke Marst« 


By Henry J. 
A 


AN yy IONALN EED AND ITS BUSINESS SUPPLY. 
Clarence Gordon, 
PRO! ESSORJOV ANNY’S FUNERAL. A Silhouette. 


By Edward I. Stevenson. 

TEMPLE COURT. By Cornelius Mathews. 

A FORTUNATE ESCAPE. A Dramatic Monologue. 
By William H. Rideing. 

THE QUESTION OF MEDICAL ETHICS 
Sturgis, M. D. 

POEMS. By Nora Perry, Geo. Edgar Montgomery, 
John Vance Cheney, E. A. Grozier, Samuel W. 
Duffield, F. D. Storey, W. J. Henderson and 
Waldo Messaros. 

RECENT LITERATURE. TOWN TALK. 

SALMAGUNDI. Country Adventure in High 

Illustrated. 


Life. 


The August number will contain a profusely il- 
lustrated article on Florence, the continuation of 


* Beatrix Randolph,” and the conclusion of * Her 
Price.” 
$3 a year, postage free ; 25cents a number. Pub- 


lis} 


1ed at 
TEMP 'L E ¢ ‘OU RT, New Y York City. 


HW.JOH 


‘ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


9 














We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances to 
MEN suffering from Nervous Debility, Lost Vi- 
tality, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rhen- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other diseases. Speedy cures } guaranteed. 
trated Pamphlet free. Addres 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., “Marshall, Mich. 





30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 





Illus- | 


| 





TO MAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A copy of the above work, with 


H. W. Johns Mfg Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
4 (} We criptive Catalogue, given to 
any one who contemplates the 


purchase of an Amateur Phct« graphic Outfit. Pho- 
tographic Supplies of Every Description. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
421 Broome Street, New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 





By F. R.’ 
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> We 22 ORGANS 


If, ‘ou are about to b: 
PARLO LOR ORGAN, 
purchase the la‘ reson 
ant walnut Case, Beatty's 
BEETH lOVEN Cabinet 
Organ, »t 
far the bese t for the fea. 
money. Preet, shipping 
one eve minute 
TEN Bela i eels, viz: vad 
Cc oe, Saxaphone, 
Famous French Horn, 
Beautiful Pieeol. Reeds 
Jubilante-Violina, 
ee? tx Celeste 
wee : x 
soft Cello Reeds,” 


07 21 Uselul Stops 


including 8ub-Baea, if 


é 
LE 
fu 





eget 





tave Cow . Voix Ce. 
leate, etc. ucing 4 
Combinations equal to 1 
ordinary ¢ Le nny a bined 
also, 
grew invention yr 
s eerie 
oii MEIt 


pow ae MIDE Pe 
Bench, Book and Music,for 


Oni y 


960.00 


80 as to introduce quickly, 

lam very busy; no time 

. write more about this 
beautiful parlor organ in 

* this advertisement. What 

I wens pe for you to send 





me 00, thus ordering 
the best Cabinet Organ. 
Its introduction is far bet- 


ter than anyt hing thatcan 
Be written, the instrument 
ks for itself, it sings 

its Ss Own praises. one 

refunded, with interest, 
Lf notas represented after 
=i. use. Nothing 
by correspondence 


VISITORS WELCOME 


person who i - call 

select organ in per- 

oon $5.00 will be deduct- 

ed for fraveling See. 

Leave New Y A i 
Barclay st., 7:0 or 9 

,3:30,0r 7 P. M. ‘ie Bela? 

ware, Lackawanna& West- 

ern R. R.; fare, excursion 

B $2.85; time, 2 hours, FREER 


8 gratis. 
Whether you buy or not, 


ou are cordially ‘welcome 
rgest Reed 
Organ Works in existence 
anyway. I llustrated 
Catalogues sent Free. 


aceeee ~ 


ra 
| 
| 
} 
} 


J 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, "Washington, N New Jersey, 


Summer Resorts. 


"New fim 


MERICAy ” 
lie ‘ings § 












OPENS JUNE 15TH. 
HLST INA SNdd0 


Ue arene; 
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MANHANSET HOUSE. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L.I., N. Y. 


This charming resort is de lightfully situated on 
Shelter Island, 95 miles east of New York City. 

Excellent Yachting, Rowing, Fishing, Bathing 
and Driving. Large and beautiful groves, good 
music, and superior cuisine. 


Opens for the Season THURSDAY, JUNE 21st, 1883. 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Prop’s. 


66 6 SUMMER TOURS via THE GREAT LAKES, o 
To the Yellowstone National Park. 
For copies address, 
T. P. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Lake Superior Transit Company, Buffalo, N 


The Scientific 


COFFEE aid TEA MAKER 


Is an entirely new and simple process for extracting 
all the strength of coffee and tea without boiling, 
and retaining all the aroma. It is a revelation to 
lovers of choice tea and coffee. It saves one third, 
and the beverage is delightful. It is very simple to 
use, is very cheap, and, for the small sizes, can be 
sent to any part of the United States by mail. 
Address, for circular, 


PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
Elmira, N.Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low 
Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs. a3 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 50 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pe 8. &. 50 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets. 44 pes. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; White......... 3.25 
w hite English Pore elain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. 14. 4 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz.......... 3.4 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GooDs. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 
oe application. Estimates furnished. 
ADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N. Y. City. 
—~ securely packed & placed on car or stesmer 
free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


GUNTHER’S ¢ F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, 
{ Reters toail Chicago. | 




















A sample order by express 
of the tinest candyin America) 
will be sent to any address for} 


$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up} 


CHICAGO. 
in handsome boxes, suitable| CA W DY. 


for presents. Try itonte. 
N AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops 
4 the bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, #1 
Mepicat Institute, P.O. Box 1£50, Boston, Mass. 
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D © NW ey Sb pF A CS Le A. M Persons who allow articles 
said to be as good as The Frank Siddalls Soap 


CLAMS ARE NOT A’ PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions:—they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, 
but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 


FOR THEY ARE CLAMS . | 
and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after and a Clam is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for. 
Of course a woman is not expected to try every new thing that is offered her; if she does she will often be duped :—But when so reliable a paper as 
“ Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper” emphatically endorses in the strongest manner every claim made for The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no excuse for not 
giving it one square, honest trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and those who have done so 


are already beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—§$O DONT BE A CLAM 


ou FOR LADIES TO READ === 


jaxe 23, 1883.] FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
















to be forced on them i ' 
must expect to be deceived :— | 
See that you get what you ask for. 
wn 








rep 


#rocer and the Wife of a Minister 


omises or 


ade 


you have not n 


you have sent fc 
Make the promises very plain or the Soap will NOT be sent. 


A cake will be sent Free of Cha 
if the above TWO promises are made. 


to the Wife of a ¢ 





UNITED STATEs. 
It will be sent to her 


7 
de 


A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the 
WiFse oF Every GROCER IN THE 


It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell the Soap. 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages in 
Use, in its effect on the Skin, and in its freedom from injury to the fabric. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty Housekeeping is proverbial) 
it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article 
than to be able to say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 

FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE— 
JUST THINK! No Scalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 


Where water or fuel is scarce remember 7 
. that with The Frank Siddalls Soap much less fuel is necessary, / 
\._ and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash. _f 


JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 


Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for Washing Dishes:—it is the only Soap that leaves 
the dish-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove 
the smellof Fish, Onions, etc., from forks and dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag 
dont blame your servants; it is not their fault; for you have given them soap made of 
Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of 
Pure Beef Suet, and you will have a Clean, Sweet-smelling Cloth. 

So here is the epetoeuens Choice: 
Common soap and a foul dishrag-or-Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 
—FOR HOUSE CLEANINC— 

This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for Washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses, Goblets,and all Glass Vessels ; ordinary soap, as is well known, is not fit for 
washing glass; while The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose. 
Use it for Washing Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, 
ete:—It is the nicest thing for marble that can be imagined. 

For Washing Bed-clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and 


Infectious Diseases, and for washi utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied 
on to cleanse and purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 


—FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES 
Babies will not suffer with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of any kind when 
nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 


Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but 
wash them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet 


and clean. FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL 


It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them entirel 
free from grease, and without capsing a scratch; the soap does not have to be rinsed o 


== FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION a= 

All perfumes are injurious to the skin; 7he Frank Siddalls Soap is not perfumed, 
but hasan agreeable odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even toan invalid; 
it never leaves any odor on the Skin; the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that 
other soaps produce; it should always be used for washing the hands and face of those 
troubled with Chapped Skin :—a child will not dread having its face washed when 
The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart with the dreaded 
intense sting that even Imported Castile Soap often causes; it always leaves the skin 
Soft and Smooth. 


No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it. 
A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 

It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush, 
TRY IT FOR WASHING YOUR EYE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES 

PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appreciate 
The Frank Siddalls ye Whenever a Sponge has a disagreeable smell, it is due 
entirely tothe so-called fine toilet soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place 
of soap to keep a sponge or wash-rag sweet and clean, and The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will do it without any occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 


( Jt ts especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water 


When used for washing the head it is better than shampooing; plenty of the rich, 
white lather should be left in the hair (not washed out ;) it entirely does away with 
the use of Hair Tonic, Bay Rum, Bandoline, Pomade or any hair dressing. Used this 
way it removes dandruff, the hair will not collect dust, and there will not be any itching 
of the Scalp :—Coat Collars, Hat Linings and Neck-wear will keep clean much longer. 
The Frank SiddallsSoap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cleaning Coat Collars, 

and for removing grease spots, etc., and is guaranteed not to injure the garment. 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money or postage stamps. ca 
Say she saw the advertisement tn Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. A Q 
Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises: 

Promise No. 1—That the Soap shall be used the first 

wash-day after receiving it, and that every 

bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 
Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally 

see that the printed directions for using the 
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am FOR MEN TO READ == | 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

The Merchant and his Clerk, the trey te get the Optician, the Jeweler, the 
Artist, the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Printer, the Barber, the Hotel, 
the Stable, the Railroad, the Army, and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the 
remarkable properties of The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


FOR SHAVINC 


Its heavy, lasting Lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is incredible ; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender the 
skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 
IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE:—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only 
takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 


FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 


It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls and Scratches #7 7s indispensadle. Nostable is complete without it. 
For Harness, it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather and 
rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing cars and car windows, cleaning the 
running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, itis without a rival; by its use paint and varnish 
will last much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, 
and from Printers’ Rollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine 
and safer, as shocking accidents by fire often occur bean Benzine, and parents 
whose children use Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. 


Type and Rollers washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition 
for immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 


a SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS = 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse, and the Patient, its importance is 
becoming more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding 
Imported Castile and similar soaps for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery and Hospital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-ANILS— 


In place of cotton-wool, a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed 
between the nailand tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool 


AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT— 
For Washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, 
Tetter, Ringworm, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with 
Scaly Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when 
any other soap is used, while for washing the invalid itis a most valuable aid to the 
Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that 
would otherwise tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, 
and which cannot be accomplished by any other soap. 
Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use it for Washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For Washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


umm ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES aum 


Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, 
etc., are caused by Soap made from rancid grease :— use The Frank Siddalls Soap and 
avoid all such troubles, 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired 
when kept washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a_ possibility of 
scratching them, while it is being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of 
Design for washing the expensive brushes used by the students, 

For Washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds and other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold 
and Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, it is considered by Jewelers 
superior to any powder or other preparation. 

* If you have a Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave 
plenty of the lather in its hair, and you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog 
washed occasionally with this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

Use it for taking grease spots out of fine carpets and for cleaning rag carpets; 
also for cleaning garments of every description. It is better than HBenzine 
or Hartshorn for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric, 


Use tt for wiping off oil cloths, linoleum, &c.—IT KEEYPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, 
and as t? does away with scrubbing them, they will of course last much longer. 
The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, wi// not chap 
from husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course toilet 
soap, home-made soap, or any other kind MUST NOT BE USED (not even Castile Soap) 


Jt is invaluable to farmers for washing wool before carding it or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do not require scalding or putting in the sun. 

It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after 4 

















How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 

A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a New, 

. Easy, Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in place of the old, 
hard, sloppy way. 

How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 

A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 

standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as 
to buy the Soap and not follow directions so strongly urged. 





The Premium is a very handsome velvet plush case, containing 6 Beautiful Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, and 


guaranteed the finest quality made, 


Soap shall be exactly followed. by} Mo |( 
By return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap — a 
will be sent, postage prepaid ; 


we 
it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, IN 


ett 
—1_| | bas 
and 15 cents in PostAGE STAMPS will be put on. o> SX —_io 
P ee y 9 for 10 cents, ‘3. \ = || 
ecause it is believed to be a cheaper way to introduce it u a 
than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. N nL \ \N AL MANN 
a. 


A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN TO FIRST—Dip one of the henge ee. in a tub of lukewarm water ; draw it out on a wash-board and rub the Soap LIGHTLY 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water must | over it so as not to waste . og poeeeee not to miss soaping any of the soiled places, 

only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for a large Then ROLLITIN A TIG ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of 
wash, the = under the bey fay ge on — _— ~ unt Rag vg eat needs wn ae rubbed on them and are rolled up. 

A Wash-boiler will always have a de t formed onit from en go away for minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. | 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful Housekeeper,which NEXT—After Soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. WILL DROP OUT ; turn the Fane inside out “5% at the Kr but DONT use any more Soap ; DONT SCALD OR 

Be sure to heat th one tn the’tee-tuntth BOIL A SINGLE PIECE OR THEY WILL RN YELLOW ; and DONT wash through two suds, 1f the wash-water 
the fivet F nvon pn we ‘aa pa bp an e gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water ; if it gets too cold for the hands, add hot water out of the tea-kettle. 
js e, matter ee a If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on :i; and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 
Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy ; the clothes | DIRTY 8suUDS OUT, and is to be done as follows: Wash each ee LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water 
will NOT smell of the Soap, but wij be as sweet as if never | (without using any more Soap) AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GUT OUT. Any SMART HOUSEKEEPER 
worn, and stain: that have been overlooked in washing will | WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS. 
bleach out while drying, and the clothes will iron easier. Next, the Blue-water—which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Rinsing for this 
Always dissolve a smatt piece of Soap in the starch: it Soap takes the place of Blueing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WAT k GETS 
makes the tronin —_ Sthe clothes handsomer DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY a AP NOE: them and hang up to 
oy eer: + Sw *| dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and W OUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound; 
dont use Borax, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any of the wash 


How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible Persons will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that 
their attention has been directed to better methods. 


And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, 
but next wash-day give one honest trial to 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 









AFTER she has made a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will b2 sent her FREE OF CHARGE 




























le houses 


e you, 


or you can order direct from the Factory. 


You must NOT send for more than one cake: 


lenlers will buy it 





One Cake must be sent for, 


Only 


and wash the same way as the White Pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soap 
The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. 


Address all Letters :—Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








Ifa friend wants to try it she must send in a separate letter 











BJ Denning & 60. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A, T. STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL). 


Will, during the remainder of the 
month, make still 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


In all their departments, in order 
to reduce stock before taking their 
semi-annual inventory on July 1. 
The attention of customers and of 


Strangers Visiting the City 


Is respectfully invited to these sales, 
which will afford them an oppor- 
tunity of securing the 


CHOICGEST GOODS 


To be found in this market at 


MERELY NOMINAL PRICES. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRYGOODS BOUGHT OF U3, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY 
ACCESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE 
OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES, 

ORDERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE. 
FUL ATTENTION, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


ied Social and Buast- 
ess 


(ILL’s MANUAL foot Bes 


Thos. E. Hill, is the easiest and best selling 











ere book by sub- 
to? scription in the 
ail world, appeal- 
€9 ing, as it does 
‘} to the wants and 
tastes of all 
classes. For the childit 
is a complete instructor 
in penmanship and the 
forms of letter-writing; 
and the young. people 
who desire. at all times, 
to do the right thing can 
not well do without it, as 
it isacomplete and un- 
excelled work on eti 
quette. 
Evegantty ILLusrrarep. 
For the business man 
it is a volume of Legal 





and Commercial Forms 
aiways at hand, com 
lete and accurate, cluos- 
ag with choicest gems 
from the poets, 
Indispensable 
parlor, counting room™and workshop. Sclls only by 
ents. Keader, if you wish to own or sell it, address, 


HILL STANDARD BOOK 00., 103 Stato Stroct, Chicago, Ill 
6.2 Ask any Book-Agent to show you Hill's seat 


RAWSON Cera $A 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, aie 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
Disp.acemrs:r IMPOSSIBLE. 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 
S. E. G. RAWSON, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Street Etiquette, 


and the “Rules of Conduct 
Jor Public Places” shown in 
Hill's Manual. 

in the 





Patentee, 





HOW TO USE 
FLORENCE 
4d 
y , . ve q 
Knitting Silk, 
No. 4, 
Just Published. 
The best work on 
Knitting ever offered. 
Laces, Insertions, Mit- 
tens, Stockings, and 
a great number of 
new designs for the 
same. Send two 3c. 
stamps and ask for 
No. 4, with samples 
of silk. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
Florence, Mass. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


** 1 Find My Lost Youth Again.” 














The Eldorado of many an early 
dream is realized by the middle- 
aged business or professional man, 
who regains health, good sleep, 
good appetite and good _ spirits on 
the elegant, surefooted, quickly- 
groome d steed, the 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Try an Expert or a Standard, and 

ascertain how ; or else send stamp 

to 

THE POPE MFG. €0., 
Makers, 

597 Washington St., Boston, 
for their large Ilustrated Cata- 
s= logue. 

—4j New York Ripineé ScHoot, 

— 3th Street, near 4th Avenue, 
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WHAT TO DO WITH aie 


Our Artist.comes to the help of the Indian Department, which, according to a contemporary, 
‘tis puzzled to know what to do with the captured Apaches.” 





COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED 
IT IS DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN A DOZEN LINES 


THE REASONS WHY TARRANT’S SELTZER] 0 
APERIENT SHOULD BE PREFERRED AS A IK 
CORRECTIVE AND ALTERATIVE TO EVERY 
OTHER MEDICINE IN USE. FIRSTLY, IT AL 
LAYS FEVER: SECONDLY, IT CLEANSES THE 
BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE OR PAIN; 
THIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOMACH; FOURTH- 


LY, IT REGULATES. THE FLOW OF sE 

FIFTHLY, IT PROMOTES HEALTHY PERSPI tA: 
TION; SIXTHLY, IT RELIEVES THE SYSTEM 
FROM UNWHOLESOME HUMORS; SEVENTHLY, 
IT TRANQUILIZES THE NERVES; EIGHTHLY, 
IT ACTS UPON THE BLOOD AS A DEPURENT; 
AND LASTLY, IT FORMS ONE OF THE MOST 
DELICIOUS COOLING DRAUGHTS THAT EVER 
PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF AN INVALID. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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SAYS OF 
DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
FOR 


HAY FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRH: 


** BRooKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24th, 1881. 
“T believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a 
hundred. ‘Brook.iyn, N. Y., Oct. 17th, 1882. 


“Tam ane to say that your remedy has serv ed 
me a second season fully as well as the last year. 

Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and 
other testimonials furnished on application, 

Prepared only by 

DR. M. M. TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Md. 

Price, cents and $1.50 per bottle. For sale by 
CHARLES DENNIN, First Place and Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the drug trade generally. 


> yomong # 11eH Aq ‘gest ‘pergdssdop 


and Mountain Retreats, just 
out, with illustrations and maps. Describes 400 
towns and 3,000 hotels and boarding-houses. Price 
5e., postpaid. AMERICAN SuMMER Resort Direc 
rory, Hawkins & Co., Publishers, 5 Murray Street, 
New York; or Elevated Railway. 


LL Seaside, Lake 








| PEARLS 7; MOUTH’ 


Ss 


which renders the teeth wuitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swerr. 
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|BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE| 


ARE COMMUNICATED T0 THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 





It thoroughly removes 
m the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DR UGGISTS,. 















BEFORE USING. 
Nature will restore the Hair if you will help it, even as a worn-out soil will grow good crops 


if you feed it with a proper fertilizer. 


be reached ? 








ERI E RAILWAY | 
(N.Y., L. E. and W. Railroad.) | 


THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERICA. 
Short, direct route between New York and all 
points West. Double Tracks, Steel Rails, 
Pullman Cars, Westinghouse Air- 
brakes, Speed, Safety, 

Comfort. 

INO. N. - ABBOTT, General Pass. Agent, NEW YORK. 





BALDNESS 


—=|ISNOT=— 


needed, and failed to get a crop, was it the fault of the soil or of knowled 
have hitherto worked from a_wrong principle and failed, is it AY reason why success should not 
BENTON’S HAIR GROWER will CROW HA 
and STOP FALLING HAIR. Price, $1.00 per Bottle, by mail free. 


abe BENTON HAIR GROWER CO., Brainard Block, Cleveland, 0. 


‘LADIES, 


French Dressing and siti Polish 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. 
tations. 








AFTER USING. 


If a farmer was to apply lime where stable manure was 


eon his part? If we 


IR, CURE DANDRUFF, 





USE 
ONLY 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Beware of imi- 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 











STEEL 
PENS. 


ISPENCERIA 





In 26 Numbers, suited to every style of 
writing. One of each for trial, by mail!, post- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


ES mare New York. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marve) of purity 
strength and wholesomeness More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in con 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only i 
cans, Roya AL BAKING Powpen C 0. , 106 Wi all St N Y 





NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros.. 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 
Grenadines, Ginghams, White 
Lawn Suits, Hosiery, Silk Gloves, 
Nun’s Vailings, Lawns, Jerseys, 
Underwear, Silk Mits, Coaching 
Umbrellas, Parasols, Etc. 
We cannot here enumerate prices, but give purcha 


ers the full he nefit of some gre at bargain swe are no 
able to offer. 


Prompt and careful attention to all Mail 
Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY MAIL, 

Please note the address : 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Of 23d Street. 
81 & 33 West 23d Strect, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


The balance of Stock in Ladies’ and Misses’ Paris 
Pattern Costumes, Mantles, and Wraps, and those 
of our own manufac ture, will be offered at greatly 
reduced prices, previous to taking the semi-annual 
inventory. 

Ladies’ White Nainsook Dresses and emanate. 
Hand-embroidered Percale and Linen French Un- 
derwear for Ladies; also a fine assortment of our 
own manufacture. Infants’ and Children’s outfits 
complete, ready-made or to order. 


Broadway andd9th 5t., 
NEW YORK. 
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For HOUSE-CLEANING.—Saves Time, Labor 
and Money. Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, etc., 


and will Polish Tin, Brass, Copper, Knives, 
Glass, China Ware, Oil Cloths, etc, 














PENCILS, 


HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


The Calli-graphic Pen, 


A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 


for several days’- writing. Can be carried in the 
— Always ready for use. A inxers to pel 

ons who care to preserve their individuality in 
writin ng. 


MABIE, TODD & BARP, 


180 Sneendvess New York. q 
Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by First 
class Dealers. 





CARDS 
ete. 
rin Press, $3. 
Large sizes for circulars, etc., $8 to $90. 







For pleasure, money- -making, young or 
old. Everything easy ; printed instruc 
& tions. Send 2 stamps ‘for Catalogue of 


& Presses, Ty ards, etc., to the fac- 
tory. KELSEY & CO... Meriden, Conn. 
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MY FRIEND, 


W HEN first I looked upon the face of Pain 
I shrank repe!ie!, as one shrinks from a foe 
Who stands with dagger poised, as for a blow. 
I was in search of Pleasure and of Gain. 
I turned aside to let him pass; in vain— 
He looked straight in my eyes and would not go- 
“Si ake hands!’ he said; ‘our paths are one ; 
and 80 
We must be comrades on the way, 'tis plain.” 


I felt the firm clasp of his hand in mine; 
Through all my veins it sent a strengthening 
glow; 
I straightway linked my arm in his, and lo! 
He led me forth to joys almost divine— 
With God’s great truths enriched me, in the end, 
And now I hold him as my dearest friend. 
ELLA WHEELER. 


OUR HERO. 
By THOMAS S. COLLIER. 


E came to the camp surreptitiously. Not 
that we held ourselves apart, or consid- 





ered the place we had chosen as a better | 


and higher-toned locality than the many where 
mining camps were situated, but we had made 


| where within the limits of our territory there 


it a rule not to quarrel just for the sake of tlie | 


excitement, and the promiscuous use of firearms 
was decidedly frowned upon. Then, too, we 
heid peculiar ideas concerning gambling, for 
the greater number of us had friends in the 
Eastern States, and a liberal amount of our 
luck found its way to far-off, sunlighted nooks, 
homes that grew brighter when these visits 
came, though they never could be brighter 
than they shone in the memories of the rough 
men who gathered every night in the saloon, 
where Billy May dispensed refreshing bever- 
ages and smiles with a generous and undis- 
criminating impartiality. 

How and when he came to the camp, which, 
on account of an unusual formation in the 
toot-hill about which it clustered, we had 
called the Bulge, was tor a long time a mys- 
tery. 

We found him one evening seated ina warm 
corner of Billy May's saloon, a glass of water 


in his hand, and Billy looking at him with a | 


sort of dazed wonderment in his eyes. We 
remembered to have seen a similar figure 
wandering about the vicinity of the camp, 
with a pick, shovel and cradle, carried in a 
manner that was unfamiliar to us; but 


strangers were passing by on either hand all | 


the time, and occasionally one sojourned with 
us for a few days. 

They seldom remained. 

Whether it was the atmosphere, which pos- 
sessed a sort of chilliness when the camp did 
not take kindly to the new recruit, or whether 
the moderate reward for our labor, with 
which we were content, was unsatisfactory, 
we never inquired. 
was given to them; and any other help that 
we could bestow, save that of companionship, 
was never refused. Nor did we deny a per- 
manent residence to those who were willing 
to abide. by the rules of the camp. It was 
only the turbulent spirits, and there were but 
few who did not set up to be such, to whom 
we refused our companionship. Thus there 
had been but one murder at the Bulge, and no 
criminal could ask for a fairer trial than we 
gave Black Ben Moore, the desperado who had 
drifted into Billy May’s saloon one evening, 
and shot a newcomer who refused to drink 
with him. Certainly no trial was more tairly 
conducted, in those early and reckless days of 
the State, even though we had decided to hang 
him from the first, and no argument that he 
could have advanced would have saved him. 
But he was given the chance to speak in his 
own behalf, and subtle indeed was the plea 
that he made. 

“You see, boys,” he said, ‘‘the thing was 
so unexpected, so dead against everything | 
had been accustomed to, that | was surprised 
out of my self possession, and my shooter went 
ott of its own accord, seemingly. Why, I 
didn’t have no quarrel with the man, had 
never seen him before, and so it was purely 
accidental like, as you might say. There's no 
precedent for hanging a man for an accident.” 

Ben had figured in a law case down in 
Frisco, and this accounted tor his use of the 
word precedent, which was not a happy use 
for him. 

‘If there’s no precedent to day, there will 
be one to-morrow,” was the sententious re- 
mark of Rube Langton, the judge we had 
chosen to preside over the trial, and there was, 
for the next day Black Ben was buried with 
his pistol and all of his earthly possessions 
beside him; and the report of his trial and 
fate made the camp a place marked to be 
shunned by the members of his brotherhood. 

It was plain to the dullest intellect among 
us that we had no lawlessness to fear from this 
stranger. As we entered the saloon he rose 
and made anawkward bow, more the result 
of embarrassment than of ignorance, and when 
his salutation had been returned and he saw 
that there was no disposition to snub him or 
resent his presence, he grew more easy in his 
manner, and entered into conversation with 
Rube Langton, who had taken the chair near- 
est the one occupied by the newcomer. 

‘‘Queer chap,” said Billy May, as I leaned 
against the bar. “Came in half an hour back, 
and asked if I thought the boys would object 
to his sitting here, as he was mighty lonesome. 
I invited him to take something, and he said he 
didn’t mind if he did have a glass of water, 
and that’s all he’s had since he came in.” 

Rube Langton was listening attentively to 
what the man was saying, occasionally inter- 
jecting a short question. Evidently Rube 
was much interested, and when the man 
had finished talking, he turned to the men 
gathered in the saloon and said: ‘1 say, 
tellows, this is a pretty hard case.” 

The remark drew all eves to him; in fact, 
we had been waiting, feeling that we were to 


If they needed food, it | 


| might have transpired anywhere with no fol- 
| lowing results, was to be a marked epoch in 
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be consulted, and now we assumed that semi- | finds and stakes out a claim, is the one who 
nonchalant attitude which in the generality | owns it.” 


of mankind means the donning of judicial | 


| 
dignity. 

‘¢ This man’s name.” continued Langton, “is 
Lawrence—Tom Lawrcnce—and he’s had hard 
lines. He's irom Vermont, away up by the 
lake, and started out from Boston in the ship | 
Rover. Got cast away on one of them coral 
islands near the equator, was took off by a | 
whaler and carried to Honolulu, and worked | 
up to ’Frisco. He did odd jobs to get a little | 
money, and struck the diggings at Delcher’s | 
Run, and just because he dont care to get | 
drunk every night they drove him from the 
camp. Now, we dou’t set up for saints, I 
know, but I guess we can stand one cold- 
water man, can’t we?’ 

The } ulge was unanimous in deciding that 
it could, and from that time forth, Tom Law- 
rence became one of us, and grew in favor 
with each succeeding day. 

Revolutions are often more the result of 
accident than of deliberation, and the advent 
of Tom Lawrence, in itself an advent that 


the annals of the Bulge. 
We had long held to the idea that some 


existed a rich deposit of quartz gold. But we 
had not been able to make the attempt to 
reach this, or rather, we had worked on in 
the old style, waiting for developments. 

Tom Lawrence had been with us about eight 
months, when we suddenly woke to the con- 
sciousness that we were changing our usual 
manner of life. It is true that we passed our 
evenings at Billy May’s, as of old, and that we 
occasionally took our whisky straight, but we 
had gradually drawn away from the copious 
and frequent bumpers we had been accustomed 
to ; and to compensate Pilly for the loss this en- 
tailed, we had brought up some billiard-tables 
and bowling apparatus trom ’Frisco, and set 
him up in the billiard and bowling bueiness. 
And here Tom Lawrence shone pre-eminent. 

At first, a person would think Tom rough- 
cornered and ungainly, but when his broad 
shoulders were throwing muscular power 
into a pick blow, or sending a ball down the 
bowling alley to an unfailing ten-shot, there 
was a demonstration ot strength about him 
that was akin to beauty. 

And his face was very pleasant. A brave 
open face, wherein a smile lingered, ever 
ready to ripple over and break into a laugh. 
You felt that here was a man averse to 
quarrels, and yet, there was a peculiar giow 
in the eyes lighting the face, which seemed to 
imply a certain reserve of spirit which it 
would be dangerous to rouse to anger. 

We were going on in our old easy way, 
when we were suddenly startled by the 
strange conduct of Tom Lawrence. 

We had noticed that for month or more 
Tom had worked on his claim only during the 
mornings, and that when the dinner hour was 
over, he turned north to where the dark 
masses of the ulge rose black and frowning 
against the blue ot the sky. 

We did not question him. It was a trait of 
the camp to let each man work as he pleased, 
and so we allowed Tom to follow the bent of 
his mind unmolested by word or act. But 
one morning he did not go to his claim, and 
as this was a new innovation, it occasioned 
considerable remark, 

Midday came, and he had not returned, and 
no one had seen him. We had all grown to 
like him, and a few of those who were most 
intimate with him gatlered in a little circle 
before Billy May’s, to discuss the situation. 
Gradually, drawn by the attraction that 
centres in any unusual crowd, the whole 
camp had congregated at this impromptu 
mass convention, and each one advanced his 
opinion as to the probable cause of his unac- 
customed absence. Of course, it was all con- 
jecture; there could be nothing definite, for 
in so much as these periods of exploration, it 
they were such. were concerned, Lawrence 
had taken no one into his confidence. That 
there was no certain knowledge regarding 
them was soon discovered, and a search had 
just been proposed, when the meeting was 
startled by aloud shout that came sounding 
down to us from the frowning face of the 
Bulge. 

We looked up, and there, gesticulating 
wildly, stood Lawrence, his form setting in 
sharp reliet against the clear blue expanse 
back of it. 

Then, with a bardilood that appalled us, 
for the rocks were ragged and precipitous, he 
began to clamber down the steep declivity, 
and, while we were still standing in silent 
wonder at his act, he reached the street, and 
came rushing in among us, 

‘‘Voys, Ihave found it!” he cried, his face 
flushed, his eyes brilliant, and his whole form 
quivering with excitement. 

‘* ound it ?-- found what !” asked Rube Lang- 
ton, and one or two others. 

‘*The quartz lead, boys—the bonanza,” and 
again he was silent, his strong excitement 
being too powerful to admit of many words. 

“Where? Where?” cried several ; but now 
Rube Langton’s voice came firm and‘clear. 

‘«Let Lawrence have some dinner, and then 
will be time enough to hear. The quartz will 
keep.” 

We all agreed that this was the best plan. 
and Rube told Lawrence that he would find 
his dinner waiting, and the coffee hot, so we 
made a path for him to pass through to Kube’s 
cabin, and then settled quietly to wait his 
return. 

‘*How are we to divide this quartz ?”’ was 
the question suddenly thrown among us by 
Jack Laws, and immediately there arose a 
confused noise of many suggestions. 

“Jt is my opinion that we have very little to 
say in the matter,’’ said Rube Langton, as 
soon as a lull allowed his words to be heard. 

“ Whiy 2”? was the almost universal question. 

‘It is a rule, I believe, that the man who 





The golden dreams that had grown luminous 
in many brains were suddenly clouded. for 
this cold but practical and just :eason fell on 
them with the quenching effect that a wet 
blanket would have on an incipient fire. 

We had not noticed that Tom Lawrence had 
returned during the confusion that followed 


| Jack J aws’s question, and when his voice 


breke the silence caused by Langton’s remark, 
with these words, *‘The claim belongs to the 
whole camp, boys,” it seemed like a tar-away 
cheer, sounding the relief of a sore-pressed 


| army. 


kor a little time ro one spoke. Then Rube 
Langton, whose thought was readier than that 
of the most of us, said : 

‘‘Of course it is for you to say. But we 
have no right to share unless you agree.” 

There was a universal response of “ That’s 
so!’ and then Lawrence went on: 

‘*] would be a mighty mean specimen if I 
were to hold all of my discovery for myself, 
after you were kind enough to welcome me to 
the Kulge, and make me one of you. This 
quartz lead belongs to the camp, and the camp 
must work it.’ 

“That being your decision, the camp thanks 
you for your gift and accepts it,” said Lang- 
ton, who was the general spokesman of the men. 

‘‘Where is the lead ?”” questioned Laws. 

* ] found my indications about two miles up 
the caiion, but from the signs, | think the vein 
runs pretty well down to the edge of the Bulge.” 

“ How did you find it ?” asked Langton. 

‘It is not a long story. Of course, I heard 
you talk about the quartz deposit, and | 
thought I would try and find it, so I sent East 
for a book that would give me all the know§ 
ledge I needed to find gold-bearing rock. It 
came some three months ago, and as soon as | 
had got the theory pretty well in my head, | 
started out on my search, using the afternoons 
for the work. Jt was slow and discouraging, 
but yesterday's storm helped me. That 
shower in the morning just washed the earth 
up the cajion, and left two or three lumps of 
rock, that we have not seen before, clear. 
When I went out yesterday afternoon, | 
noticed these, and careful examination showed 
me that they held gold. 1 did not care to say 
anything until I had made the thing sure, so | 
went out this morning with tools to settle the 
matter. Here is the result.” 

As he stopped Tom Lawrence took from his 
pocket several lumps of broken quartz, and in 
each we could see flecks and lumps that sent 
out the yellow glow of gold. 

While this was passing from hand to hand, 


{Tom went on: 


‘Of course, boys, this find of mine is a gen- 
eral property, for, had youturned me off when 
I first came, it would have been your luck, or 
the luck of some one of you, to findit. I would 
be but a poor chap indeed did I think of keep- 
ing this all to myself. And then it will re- 
quire a company to work the lead, and give 
en:plc yment to all the men in camp.” 

‘*O1r course, we would be fools not to take 
what you offer us, Lawrence,” said Langton ; 
“but we know that it is a free gift, and we 
thank you. Do we not, boys?” 

A hearty and universal ‘‘ Yes” was the in- 
stant reply. 

‘¢ And now come and look at the vein,” said 
Lawrence, turning up the caiion. 

We all followed him, and there was no 
work done in the camp that afternoon. We 
found the rock to be quartz of the best quality, 
and as far as we could gee, it extended alonga 
surface three miles in length. The thing now 
was to work our find, and for this purpose the 
camp assessed itself for a sum sufficient to buy 
the material for crushing the stone, and Billy 
May was sent down to ‘I risco to purchase the 
needed machinery. Billy was selected because 
he had been in the habit of purchasing goods 
from the ’Frisco dealers. and was, therefore, 
more up in the ways of trade. 

While he was gone, we set to work on the 
lead, and having followed it down to a point 
on the Bulge pretty near to the camp, we cut 
a rough path up the cliff at the most accessible 
part, and began to sink our shait. 

This had been in progress for a week or 
more, when an incident occurred that made 
us very proud of the possession of one of our 
company, and gave us an enviable notoriety in 
the immediate vicinity. 

It was a bright day, and the sun shone with 
a degree of brilliancy that was dazzling. The 
wind was from the north, and came surging 
and roaring down the cafion with a force that 
was strangely stormy in this luminous atmo- 
sphere. 

We wero working near the edge of the 
Pulge, driving the shaft downward with a 
slant that would enable us to carry the vein 
of ore Lawrence had found deep into the hiil 
where we thought its richest deposits lay. 

Suddenly a cry came sounding out like a 
warning, and, turning from our place by the 
excavation, several of us saw Rube Langton 
totter, and, before he could recover himself, 
tall over the cliff. 

It was a clear descent of more than a thou- 
sand feet, broken only by such knobs and 
ledges as the convulsion of Nature causing its 
peculiar form had leit. With the wind biow- 
ing as it did, we had but one thought, that of 
finding Langton’s body, a limp and bloody 
mass, at the bottom of the rocky declivity, 
and several of us started to run down the 
path we had made along the face of the Bulge, 
when a call stopped us 

Jack Laws had flung himself on the ground, 
and, crawling to the edge of the cliff, looked 
over. 

‘*He is caught on a rock!” he cried, and, 
hearing this, we returned, and, following his 
example, saw Langton suspended about forty 
feet below us, his clothing firmly held by a 
rounded knob that set out from the face of 
the cliff. 

Evidently he had struck a ledge a little way 
above this, and been thrown aside from a 
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straight descent, for he was not directly below 
the spot from which he had fallen, and he was 
senseless, the blood slowly oozing trom a cut 
in his torehead. 

This was a benefit, as it kept him quiet 
Had he struggled, he would have wrenchei 
clear from the knob, and then his destruction 
would have been certain. Even now his 
rescue was a matter of doubt, for it required 
an iron nerve, and an utter disregard ot death, 
to attempt it. We saw this, as we looked 
over the cliff, and heard the wind roar down 
the caion, its turce swaying the body hanging 
below us. 

Any one attempting the rescue of Langton 
would be exposed to the wind, and the rope 
that held him would be liable to the chafe and 
cut of the ragged surface, down which he 
must descend. 

And it required that he should not descend 
directly towards the body, as, should he come 
in contact with it. he might, ere he could place 
a rope about it, loosen its already slight hold 
on the cliff, and thus hasten the very catas- 
trophe he was risking so much to defeat. 
Thus he would have to work along the face of 
the cliff, and his danger would be increased 
tenfold. 

It was an undertaking that would make the 
bravest hesitate, and we lay there motionless, 
waiting for the word that should rouse us to 
action. 

We did not wait long. 

A firm step came rapidly from the mouth of 
the shaft, and another form was flung along 
the edge of the Bulge. Only a moment did it 
Jay there, and then it rose to an erect position, 
and a strong voice said : 

**Bring the rope from the shaft. Quick, 
boys, tor we have no time to spare. The hold 
on that rock may give way at any moment.” 

‘‘But who is to go down the cliff?’ was 
asked. 

There was a tone of surprise in the answer, 
as though the speaker considered the question 
strange. 

**Why, I am.” 

It was Tom Lawrence, and, as he had been 
speaking, he had removed his boots, and 
strapped his shirt close to his body. He wore 
no coat or vest, and thus had no fluttering 
garment to catch the wind. 

‘There was something in his manner that 
gave to Lawrence the bearing of one whose 
word was a command ; it was his grasp et 
the situation, and the readiness he evinced to 
meet the danger incident to the attempt at a 
rescue ; and some of the men had brought the 
rope, knowing that the next order would tell 
how it was to be used. 

Aiter making a careful survey ot the edge 
of the cliff, Lawrence selected a spot about 
two yards away from that directly above 
Langton. Here he directed us to place a log, 
over which the rope could work, and then 
making a loop like a sailor's bowline in the 
end of the line, he placed this in a position that 
allowed him to sit uprght. 

“ Harvey, you watch me, and tell the men 
what to do; and you, Laws, take charge of 
the rope. Let the other end follow me, and 
fix it like I have mine,” 

] took my place where I could watch him, 
and, telling the mento pay the rope out care- 
fully, he went slowly down the face of the 
Bulge. I watched every movement, and never 
were my nerves 80 strained. The wind came 
rushing down the caion, and tossed him 
against the rock, and then ] would stop the 
lowering, waiting for a lull that would give 
chance tor a few more feet to be let out. 

I could see that Langton’s hold was weak- 
ened, and that time was precious, but to work 
faster with that mad gale swaying Lawrence 
along the cliff, chafing the rope on the sharp 
edges of the rock, was impossible. As tast as 
I could I had the line paid out, and never 
will | forget the feartul struggle that went on 
below me. Yet through it all Lawrence was 
calm and unmoved, his energies bent on the 
one end—Langton’s rescue. 

How cool he was. How he watched the 
surging of the wind, grasping, when he could, 
the projections of rock to hold himself steady 
while they were tearing by. Still he could 
not make use of these at ali times, and often 
the wind would catch him and fling him far 
out from the cliff, to let him come swinging 
back with a velocity that threatened destruc- 
tion. How glad I] felt when I saw that he was 
on a level with Langton, and how anxiously I 
watched him work his way towards the sus- 
pended form. Twice did he touch it, only to 
be torn away by the wind, but the third time 
he succeeded in placing the rope firmly about 
Langton, and motioned to me to have the men 
pull them up. 

‘‘Keep me just a little below Langton.” I 
heard him shout, and I passed the word to the 
men, who now began hauling in on the rope. 

If the descent had Leen dangerous, the ascent 
was equally so, and yet Lawrence remained 
as cool as though this risking of his life was 
an everyday occurrence. Slowly the rope 
came up over the log, and, though the distance 
was but short, the time seemed fearfully long. 

There was still ten feet or more between 
Langton and the surface of the Bulge, when I 
saw that one strand of the rope holding him 
had given way and that the others were badly 
cut, 

I shouted the news to Lawrence, and the 
next instant saw him grasp the body. It was 
none toosoon, for the rope parted as he did so. 

‘Work quick!” he cried, “ work quick !” 

The men heard the word, and exerted all 
their strength. My breath came fast as I lay 
and watched, with extended hands, for death 
was very near the men below me. 

Jack Laws flung himself beside me ready to 
help grasp Langton, as did the other men who 
had been pulling on the parted rope. 

We saw the strands lengthen under the new 
strain, and the outer yarns began to give way, 
but Lawrence’s face never changed. While 


the men pulled in the rope his strong clasp 
held Langton firmly out from the cliff, his own 
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ody acting as a protection to his senseless | not telling you, but 1 have been so wrought 


omrade. It was only for a minute, for the 
men worked with a will, yet it was one of 
those minutes that leave memories to last 
through all time. : F , 

(he men beside me were panting in their 
excitement, for it was a race with death. As 
tor me, | had fixed my eyes on Lawrence, and 
when the other men seized Langton, my hands 

utched Tom with a grasp that nothing but 
ieath or safety could sever. 

« Hold my feet,” 1 cried, as I felt the strain 
increase, for at that instant the rope gave 
way. and after making a desperate but un- 
-uceessful struggle to gain the edge of the 
cliff, Lawrence hung in my grasp, and kept 
<till, knowing it would be best for us to re- 
main so. 

A score of hands had seized me, and others 
were reaching down for Lawrence, so that it 
was but a moment ere he stood among us, a 
«mile on his brave face. Grasping my hand, he 
cried : 

““] thank you, Harvey; it was a narrow 
pull through, but you won. pa. ; Q 

With a generosity that was in keeping with 
his act, he was already trying to make me the 
hero ot the occasion, but | would not let this be. 

‘‘] did nothing, Lawrence. You risked your 
life for Langton,” I said, ‘‘and we will not 
forget it.” 

Langton had been laid on tle ground, and his 
face was bathed with water brought trom the 
shaft. ‘he cut was found to be only a surface 
fracture, but the blow that made it had for- 
tunately rendered him senseless and thus 
saved his lite. 

In a little time he regained his conscious- 
ness, and, though weak, could stand erect. 

‘“‘What’s up, boys,” he said, seeing us 
gathered about him, and then, before any one 
could reply, his memory brought back the 
tall over the cliff, and he went on: ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I know ;1 fell off the Bulge. But I am not at 
the bottom ?” 

There was a tone of interrogation in his 
voice, and Laws replied, narrating the events 
that have just been described, and giving Law- 
rence his full due of praise. 

Langton looked about him to find our hero, 
but Lawrence had disappeared. A_ call 
brought him forth from the shaft, however, 
and he came forward and said : 

‘¢I’m glad you're all right. old fellow. Don’t 
think anything of what l’ve done. You or any 
of the boys would have acted the same way, 
and the reason I was first to offer was ve- 
cause I was in the shaft and my head was 
clearer. They saw you fall, and it startled 
them.” 

For reply Langton walked to the edge of 
the cliff, and asked to see the place where he 
had swung suspended. When it was shown 
him, he looked at it for some time, and then 
coming back to Lawrence, grasped his hand: 

“t's kind of you to think | would have done 
it, Lawrence, and we’ll not quarrel over that; 
but hereafter, the man that harms you, hurts 
Rube Langton, and he must take the conse- 
quences.” 

‘‘He strikes the whole camp,” I cried, and 
the men affirmed my word in a voice that 
boded a store of ill to him who should harm 
Lawrence. 

Of course, Lawrence’s word was law with 
us after this, and when he proposed that such 
of usas had women folksthat could come to the 
Bulge, should bring them out now that the 
camp promised to be a permanent thing, it was 
agreed to, and we made haste to search out 
old sweethearts as well, to see if we could not 
settle upon some one with wliom to share our 
good fortune. 

And Jack Laws, who was the oldest man in 
the camp, bethought him, in this rummaging 
of minds, ot a wife he had married ina \ew 
Engiand village a dozen years before, and 
concluded to send for her. 

‘1 declare,” said he, in speaking of the 
matter, “I had forgot all about her. You see, 
I had just got home trom Bombay. and was 
rather full ot Jamaica, and before I had the 
wedding fully stowed away as part of my 
life's cargo, why, I shipped for a cruise in a 
man-of-war and was gone from home tor four 
years. And then | went off in a whaler with- 
out seeing her, and was in the Pacific five 
years, so I lost the day’s reckoning clean out 
of my log.” 

Jack wrote home and found his wife. and 
Rube Langton and others sent for mothers 
and sisters. As many of them agreed to come, 
the camp was very busy building and running 
the shaft, tor the quartz had proved more pro- 
ductive than we had thought it would, and 
we were doing well. 

Lawrence had not spoken of having any 
women folks, but when it was settled that we 
were to have such additions to the population 
of the camp he grew very restless, and we 
noticed that he made weekly excursions to 
Culver’s, the place where the nearest post- 
office was situated, 

_He did not begin to build, however, as those 
did who were expecting friends. but helped 
the others, and watched the growth of each 
house with a degree of interest that excited 
our curiosity. 

The women began to arrive before their 
homes were fully in order. The first to reach 
us were Langton’s people, and Jack Laws’s 
wife. We had not heard ot the arrival of the 
steamer until they came, and Lawrence started 
lor Culvers immediately after they reached 
the Bulge. 

He did not stay as long as usual, and there 
was a subdued excitement in his manner when 
le returned that was apparent to all. 

“What is it, Tom?” I asked, as he came 
near me, for we had grown very friendly since 
the day on the cliff. 

He seized my hand 

‘Harvey, she’s coming!” and there was a 
glad light in his face that made it grandly 
beautiful. 

“She’s coming? Who's coming, Tom ”” 

Oh, I forgot! Forgive me, old fellow, for 








up With fear that I did not dare speak. You 
see, when | came away from Pomfret I didn’t 
have any people to leave; but there was one 
little woman that it was very hard to part 
from, even though I had never spoken of love 
to her. We’d been playmates, and school- 
mates, and I’d walked home from church with 
her, but I was only a farm hand, and some- 
how 1 could never bring myself to ask a 
woman to sare that iot. Then | heard of the 
diggings, and came away without telling of 
the love I telt, for I knew the life here was 
strange and dangerous. When the boys began 
to send home for their dear ones I could hold 
in no longer, but just wrote and told her how 
much she was to me, and all about our place 
here, and asked her, if it was not too late, to 
love me and come to me. Her answer came 
to-day. Here is what she says: 

“My OWN DFAR ToM—Of course I will come to 
you. Why, I knew that you loved me long before 
you went away, and I also knew that some time, 
God witling,:ou would come for me, or send for 
me, 80 I just went on loving you, and waiting for 
you, for I have loved you always, I think. 

“T shall leave New York in the July steamer, 80 
you will know when to meet me in San Francisco. 

** Your own LITTLE WOMAN.” 


‘‘T shall meet her in ‘Frisco, Harvey, but 
we will be married here, for the boys have 
been very good to me, and I want them all to 
be at the wedding.” 

And we were all there. 

It took place early in September. The 
minister came specially from Marysville, and 
Rube Langton’s new house was just a blaze of 
light that night, tor the reception took place 
there. 

3ut they were married in the house that 
Lawrence was building. 

“We must be married in our own home, 
boys, to give the house a good send-off,” and 
we all agreed that this was best. 

Somehow, Lawrence's wedding seemed a 
camp aflair, and not a personal matter, 

They stopped with Langton until their own 
home was finished, and then settled down to 
the happiest life 1 have ever seen. 

It was a lucky day for the Bulge when Tom 
Lawrence came to us. He is our leading man 
now, and his wife— well, there is not a better 
or more beautiful woman in the State. 


A FORTUNATE CITY. 


THE HOWARD GIFTS TO BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT. 


MONG our smaller inland cities few are 
so highly favored as Burlington, Vt. 
Its situation on an amphitheatre sloping up 
from Lake Champlain, and girt with moun- 
tains on all sides, is surpassingly beautiful. 
Favorably placed for commercial and manu- 
facturing enterprises, and having been the 
seat of a University since the beginning of the 
century, it has a population whose wealth and 
taste are indicated by elegant residences and 
grounds, and a high degree of social refine- 
ment. 

Within a few years it has become the object 
of general admiration by reason of the number 
and magnitude of the benefactions bestowed 
upon its public institutions, First came the 
Fletcher endowments: that of the Fletcher 
Free Library by the gift of $24,000; then of 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital by gifts amounting 
to $200,000 ; and more recently the magnifi- 
cent series of the Howard gifts, of which it is 
the purpose of this article to speak. 

The burlington Howards come from a sea- 
faring stock long resident in Rhode Island. 
John Howard, turning his back upon the sea, 
and finding farming pursuits uncongenial, came, 
in 1812, to Burlington and established a hotel, 
which the tact and bonhomie ot ‘‘ Uncle John,” 
as he was universally called, made a favorite 
resort for travelers during the next thirty-five 
years. Here, in 1814, John Purple, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was born. Having spent 
his boyhood mainly in services connected with 
his father’s inn, at the age of fifteen he went 
to New York, and joined with his elder brother, 
Daniel, in keeping, first, the Exchange Hotel, 
where the Stock Exchange now is, and atter- 
wards the famous Irving House, on Broadway. 
Some few ot the older frequenters of Wall 
Street still remember the strong, active, know- 
ing lad, who was half chore-boy and half land- 
lord of the Exchange Hotel fitty years ago, but 
find it difficult to identify him with the digni- 
fied millionaire of today. Many of us can re- 
call the fame of the Irving House during the 
Howard régime, and especially the celebrity it 
gained by its entertainment ot Jenny Lind, and 
by the high commendations of that gifted lady. 
By these enterprises the two brothers accu- 
mulated a handsome fortune, with which they 
retired from business in 1852. Daniel Howard 
lived till 1871, spending his time largely in 
Paris with his daughter, the wife of Dr. Theo- 
dore Evans, whose intimate relations with the 
late Emperor and Empress of the French are 
well known. 

John P. Howard, since his retirement from 
business, has been an almost constant traveler. 
Inheriting, seemingly, the roving disposition 
of his ancestors, who for so many generations 
followed the sea, he has wandered over almost 
all the habitable lands of Europe, and is said to 
be meditating incursions into Asia, Africa and 
Australia. He is a sharp observer, a great 
reader of newspapers, afiable in conversation 
with all sorts of people, and in these ways he 
has acquired an extensive acquaintance with 
the world, especially with its financial affairs. 
He is one of the best investors in America. 
He never speculates. He found out for him- 
self long ago, and has practiced all his 
life, the rulee which have been recently set 
forth as the golden rules of finance, ‘‘ Never to 
buy what one cannot pay for, and never to 
sell what one does not own.” In the legiti- 
mate exercise of business sagacity he has 
amassed a large property, a goodly portion of 





which he is now enjoying the luxury of dis- 
pensing in various forms of benevolence. 

Of Mr. Howard's numerous private benefac- | 
tions it is not our purpose to speak— nor could 
we if we would. They belong to that least | 
ostentatious, but in some respects most useful, 
species of charity of which no record is made 
—not even in the memory of him who bestows 
it—the daily and almost hourly dispensing of 
small gifts, here and there, wherever wants 
appeal or pity prompts. For years past Mr. 
Howard has been scattering these most pre- 
—— gifts along his path wherever it has led 
11m. 

Growing up under the eaves of the Univer- 
sity which is the pride of his native city, 
though he did not share its immediate advan- 
tages. Mr. Howard always cherished a warm 
interest in the institution. The last ob‘ect 
which faded from the boy’s sight as he went 
forth to seek his fortune, the first to greet the 
man’s eyes on his frequent returns to his old 
home, was the glittering dome of the old col- 
lege building on the hill. His residence during 
his brief suvjourns in Burlington is directly 
across the Park from the college buildings. 
With the talk of Burlington people, whenever 
and wherever he met them, were sure to be 
mingled tidings of the college. of its fortunes, 
its wants, its opportunities. Naturally enough, 
the college came to be intimately associated in 
his mind with the prosperity of Burlington, 
and to be one of the first and chief objects of 
his thought in his plans of benevolence. Other 
wealthy men, his tormer associates, the Drews, 
Vanderbilts, Seneys, Vassars, had honored 
their names by connecting them with college 
buildings and endowments. In June, 1881, 
Mr. Howard began his henefactions to the col- 
lege by endowing the Chair of Natural History 
with $50,000. The condition of the college 
buildings next occupied his thoughts. The 
main building, now nearly sixty years old, 
erected in a time of poverty, though it was 
not without some imposing features which 
had impressed themselves on the memories of 
a long line of students, was unsightly when 
compared with the newer college edifices of 
the country, and was unworthy of the site 
which it occupied, which, by universal aamis 
sion, is the finest college site in America. Mr. 
Howard determined to reconstruct the entire 
building, or group of buildings, with a view 
both to beauty ot effect and convenience for 
use. This he has done during the past season, 
at an expense bordering on $50,000, from plans 
which reflect great credit on the architect, 
J.J. R. Randall, of Rutland. The new build- 
ing, occupying the site and retaining parts of 
the walls of the old one, presents a handsome 
front 250 feet in length, relieved by projections 
and gables, surmounted by sharp roofs inter- 
secting each other, and rising in the central 
portion into a bell-tower and spire. The pub- 
lic rooms, which are mainly in the central 
part. are large, high and well lighted, consist- 
ing of a spacious chapel, a room for military 
drill, a laboratory, consisting of several con- 
necting rooms, six commodious recitation and 
lecture-rooms, a skylight drawing-room for 
the engineering department, two large read- 
ing-rooms, apparatus-rooms, president's office, 
and several smaller rooms. The wings are 
occupied by students’ dormitories, consisting 
of a common study, sixteen feet square, for 
two occupants, and a separate bedroom for 
each. These dormitories, large, well lighted, 
easily made cozy and homelike, and command- 
ing views, to the east, of the Green Mountains, 
and to the west, of the lake and the Adiron- 
dacks, are fairly luxurious, and offer to the 
student a temporary home that the lodger 
in the most ambitious of hotels might envy. 
The whole building, now in keeping with its 
incomparable site and its beautiful surround- 
ings, is an ornament to the city and an object 
of just pride to the friends of the university 
and to the State. 

A small block of red sandstone in the founda- 
tion wall of the old building bore the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Laid by General Latayette, June 2‘th, 
1825.”” At the dedication of the building next 
month this stone will be replaced, and near 
it will be a similar one inscribed: ‘‘ Rebuilt 
by John P. Howard, 1882.” 

In commemoration of the event referred 
to, Mr. Howard has erected in front of the 
college a bronze statue of Lafayette in heroic 
size. This statue, the work of J. Q. A. Ward, 
will be unvailed June 2¢th, during the Col- 
lege Commencement, with imposing exer- 
cises. The principal features of the occa- 
sion will be a procession of National, State, 
and Municipal dignitaries. alumni. military 
and civic societies and citizens, with a fine 
military escort. 

Mr. Howard also contemplates erecting and 
equipping a spacious gymnasium for the use 
ot the students. The plans for it are already 
completed, and the work will, doubtless, go 
on during the Summer. 

Still other projects for the benefit of the 
university—for adding to its buildings, beau- 
tifying its grounds, and enlarging its resources 
—Mr. Howard has in contemplation. Should 
the prolonged lite be granted him which his 
friends hope for, doubtless the future will see 
other gifts as bountiful and wise as those 
which have already associated his name for 
all time with the fortunes of the University. 

But not education alone has been the reci- 
pient of Mr. Howard’s bounty. Charity and 
religion have had a share init. “Tke Home 
for Destitute Children,” originated by an in- 
valid daughter of a former President of the 
University, an eminently wise and useful 
charity, in which benevolent women in all 
parts of the State have become interested, has 
lately received from Mr. Howard, in addition 
to smaller sums from time to time, the mag- 
nificent gift of the Howard Opera House. This 
building was originally designed as a business 
block, but at the suggestion of leading citizens 
of Burlington, who represented to Mr. Howard 
the great need of a hall for first-class enter- 








tainments, the plan was changed, and all above 
the first floor was converted into a spacious 


and beautiful Opera Hall, which, in the ele- 
gance of its appointments and its adaptation to 
scenic and musical performances, is one of the 
finest public halls in the United States. 

The entire block, valued at $125,000, was. 


| about a year ago, transierred to the nanagers 


ot the Home, with the reservation that the 
Opera Hall should, for at least twenty years, 
he kept as a hail for public entertainments. 
The revenue of the building from the rental of 
the stores and the hall must add a handsome 
yearly sum to the funds, out of which the good 
women feed and clothe and educate the other- 
wise homeless little ones. 

To the Fk piscopal Church in Burlington Mr. 
Howard has made numerous gifts, for the 
ornamentation of the church edifice, the im- 
provement of the grounds, and the enlarge- 
ment of its mission and diocesan funds. He 
has recently built and furnished, at an expense 
of $10,000, a stone chapel, beautiful in its ex- 
terior effect, and of exquisite finish within. 

Of Mr. Howard’s many other gifts to his 
native city, such as fountains to her parks, 
improvements to her beautiful cemetery by 
the Lake Shore, the handsome entrance to 
‘*Howard Park,” presents of flags and flag- 
staffs, and numerous contributions in money 
to various improvements and enterprises, we 
can barely make mention. Whichever way we 
turn, we see evidences of his generosity. The 
stranger will not be long in town betore hear- 
ing his name, or stay long in any circie with- 
out hearing it constantly repeated, and always 
with respect and gratitude. To have had ex- 
pended upon its various public institutions a 
sum approaching half a million dollars is a 
piece of rare good fortune for a small city like 
Burlington ; and to have had at once the nerve 
and the will to do this, marks Mr. Howard as 
aman rarely favored of heaven. For no one 
among all those who have received his bounty 
enjoys the receiving as much as le enjoys the 
bestowing of it. 

The name Howard is worthily borne ty a 
sister, Miss Louisa H. Howard, who, in pro- 
portion to her means, is emulating her brother 
in charitable giving. A few years ago she 
litted a debt from the Home by a timely gift 
ot $4,500. She has just completed, at a cost 
exceeding $5,000, a beautiful gothic chapel at 
the entrance of Lake View Cemetery, to be 
used for burial services. It is a touching cir- 
cumstance that the mortuary chapel was first 
used in connection with the burial of Mr. A. B. 
Herrick, late Assistant Digtrict-attorney of 
New York city, whose mother is an intimate 
friend of Miss Howard's, with whom she had 
frequently consulted about the chapel. Miss 
Howard takes a great interest in young men, 
especially young men otf promise who are 
struggling with adversity. In aid of such 
young men she has recently endowed five free 
scholarships in the University by the gift of 
five thousand dollars. To be a Howard - so it 
seems—is to have the grace of giving, both 
freely and wisely. 

Said we not well at the beginning of this 
article that Burlington is a highly. favored 
city? May the Howards be multiplied in the 
land, and may this article help to make their 
name honored and their example contagious ! 








THE CORONATION COSTUMES. 


he the blaze of gorgeous costumes and flash- 
ing uniforms the coronation robes of the 
Czar and Czarina stood out in bold relief, 
forming a medieval and glowing color-pic- 
ture. His Majesty the Emperor wore the 
white uniform of a colonel of the Imperial 
yuards. Over this mantle was the corona- 
tion robe of Imperial purple, lined and 
trimmed with priceless ermine, every tail 
worth a Jew’s ransom. Around his neck was 
suspended the golden Collar of Power, in- 
crusted with glittering gems dazzling to gaze 
upon, and from beneath his beard hung a dozen 
foreign decorations and medals, each attached 
toabrilliantribbon The Empress was attired 
in the Russian national costume ot black vel- 
vet, sumptuously embroidered with diamonds, 
her zone girded with a magnificent belt of 
precious stones. A necklace of pearls five 
times encircled her white throat, and a purple 
veivet mantle, lined with ermine, fell from her 
shoulders. The lace ruffles to her wrists were 
valued at 250,000 rubles, while her bracelets 
of emeralds were beyond price. The two fig- 
ures, standing against a crimson background, 
produced the most striking and abiding effect, 
even where all was gorgeous and magnificent. 








FLY-FISHING ON THE MEGALLOWAY 
RIVER. 

NLY-FISHING requires a dexterous, a light 
and a firm hand. To cast a line forty, 
fifty or sixty yards with an aerial whirl so as 
to allow the fly to drop on the eddying water 
as if casually alighting. is a science. It is to 
be acquired by patient practice and much 
mortification of spirit, since the beginner must 
count up the loss of many pounds of fish in 
consequence of clumsiness of cast. What 
more healthful exercise for our womankind 
than fly-fishing? Why should not the wife fish 
with the husband, thesister with the brother, the 
ladye-love with her cavalier? Out in the open 
air, with the fresh breezes fanning the cheeks 
and the brooklets murmuring delicious music ; 
out in wild and beautiful scenery, be the sport 
good or bad, come “ four pounders” or never 
a nibble, a day thus spent earns a surplus of 
health that may be stored and used up at some 
future time. The Rangely Lakes in Maine are 
favorite fishing-grounds. Our illustration 
represents a little bit of angling on the Me- 
galloway River. The young couple are on 
their bridal tour. Both love the open air. He 
is an enthusiastic angler. She wishes to be- 
come one, and gladly takes a lesson from his 
expert and willing hand. A big trout is lying 
lazily in the rippling eddy. This is madam’'s 
chance. The fly must drop softly right over 
where his troutship is dozing. A plash and he 
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is scared. The moment is an exciting one— 
Edwin eager that Angelina may hook her fish ; 
Angeiina feverishly desirous of exhibiting her 
prowess. The preliminary curls through the 
air have been performed, and the cast is made. 
The fly descends lightly, and — whirr-r-r-r 
goes the reel. the line spinning off at the rate 
of a mile a minute. The trout has been struck. 


HINTS TO SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Tue ATTRACTIONS OF CERTAIN FAVORITE 
RESORTS. 


UMMER in all the fullness of its charms is 
LO now upon us, and with it the indolent day- 
dreaming of opal seas and blue skies, of spark- 
ling rivers and bosky woods, of travel, with 
all its fascinations and its sometimes perilous 
pleasures. In this, our Midsummer Number, 
we present to our readers a few of those ex- 
quisite bits of scenery wherewith this fair 
land of ours is studded as with gems. It is a 
veritable embarrassment of riches since,let the 
tourist turn where he will, his expectant eye 
banquets upon a menu served up by the hand 
of Nature in her happiest of moods. When 
the mercury coquettes with the nineties, city- 
pent people yearn for the boom of the breaker, 
the ripple of the streamlet and the shade of 
the forest. To New Yorkers any of these 
three are easily attainable. No city in the wide 
world is so admirably equipped with cheap 
and rapid travel as Gotham. Rail and boat, 
boat and rail, to anywhere, everywhere. Boats 
up the Sound, up the Hudson, down the Bay. 
Rail north, south, east and west, tapping hills 
and dales, lakes and streamlets, oceanside towns 
and villages. A New Yorker on waking has 
but to decide ‘‘ whither.” and in a few minutes 
his wishes may be fulfilled with almost the 
celerity of the Flying Carpet in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

WATKINS GLEN. 

To no more picturesque “curner of earth” 
can a tourist betake himselt than Watkins 
Glen. The Glen is situated in Schuyler County, 
N. Y., near the head of the silvern Seneca 
Lake, between two ranges of hills which seem 
to have been torn asunder in the formation 
of a narrow Dantesque valley. It consists 
properly of a number of glens, or sections, 
rising one above another, and extending about 
three miles, forming a series of rocky arcades, 
galleries and grottoes, subterranean at times, 
and again widening out into vast amphithea- 
'res ot unsurpassed grandeur and magnificence. 
The Glen lies east and west, and the ascent is 
about 600 feet. A cascade broken stream 
plashes through—some of the waterfalls in- 
tensely grand in their rugged gyrations, others 
noiseless and soft as white spun wool. To 
endeavor to give a detailed description of the 
Glen, having regard to the exigencies of space, 
were an utter impossibility. The Entrance 
Amphitheatre, where sheer walls 200 feet in 
height almost meet, is exceptionally grand, 
while the Entrance Cascade, shooting from an 
angle sixty feet above and dashing into a cav- 
ernous pool, gives goodly promise of the beau- 
ties that are to follow. The climb to Glen 
Alpha, the coigne of espial from Sentry Bridge, 
where the cool, fresh, bracing air caresses the 
cheek ; the thousand tints and hues in Still- 
water Gorge ; the luminous waters of the Min- 
nehaha Falls; the tearful Cavern Gorge, the 
Labyrinth, the weird Grotto—all fairly enchain 
the visitor till he reaches, in a condition of 
amazed enchantment. the Swiss ch let. 

Quitting the chilet, the path lies through 
dusky woods rich in the most luxuriant foli- 
aye, wild and picturesque spots, till the en- 
trance to the (athedral is passed. The Ca- 
thedral is an immense oblong amphitheatre; 
the rocky walls, tapestried with ferns and 
mosses and lichens, tower 300 feet in the air, 
and are crowned with tapering pines. The 
floor is compos: d of an even surface of rock; 
the roof is the azure. A cascade makes music 
in this God-made house—the ceaseless chords 
of a great amen. Onwards passing the Glen of 
the Pools, passing a triple cascade and rain- 
bow falls, passing an Interno Shadow Gorge— 
passing the Emerald Pool —Glen Arcadia, the 
Artist’s Dream, the Pluto Falls, the Pool of 
the Nymphs, Glen Flysian, to Summit Look- 
out, the visitor pauses in awe and in rapture 
ere descending through novel beauties to the 
inevitable exit. To enjoy the Glen fully, one 
should spend two or three days, locating at 
the Glen Mountain House, which is built and 
is part of the Glen property, so that all its 
guests are accorded full privileges of the Glen. 
A stage awaits the arrival of every train to 
conduct passengers to the hotel. Since last 
season, many important improvements have 
been added. Warkins is, in fact, the gate to 
the lakes, situated, as it 1s, at the head of the 
largest of the chain, 

Seneca Lake, a ‘‘ Venetian mirrored” piece 
of water, is thirty-seven miles long and from 
two to four miles broad. It flows into Lake 
Ontario, is 600 feet deep and 450 feet above 
the level of the ocean. The steamers of the 
Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Company make 
six trips daily between Watkins and Geneva, 
calling at all the landings between the two 
places. The most important is at Longpoint, 
where is found the most attractive hotel in 
this section, erected with much care and ex- 
pense, by Mr. S. K. Nester, a weaithy capitalist 
ot Geneva, The location of the hotel is most 
beautiful, and its internal arrangements as 
verfect as modern appliances can make them. 

‘hose who visit this charming resort will find 
it “all that fancy paints.” 


THe LEHIGH REGION. 


What a panorama of beauty unfolds itself to 
the eye of the enraptured traveler as he bowls 
along the Lehigh Valley Railroad, Packer’s 
Point scoring a gold and Mauch Chunk follow- 
ing suit. Mauch Chunk, 121 miles west of 
New York, is built chiefly in the valley of the 
creek on a single street, like an Alpine town, 
between Mahoning and Sharp Mountains, and 


| is so central in space that the gardens at- 
| tached to the houses are perched on ledges of 
rock. The hills on each side rise precipitously 
to the height ot several hundred teet, attaining 
‘an elevation of nearly 1,000 sheer over the 
sunless gorge. A more striking picture is 
scarcely possible to conceive than this rift in 
{ the mountain, dappled with white houses like 
daisies, the silvern stream plashing through 
dark gates to leap joyously into light further 
down. The Chunk derives its commercial im- 
portance from the mines of anthracite found in 
| the Sharp Mountain at this eastern extremity 
| of the southern anthracite field of Pennsyl- 
| vania. The coal from these mines was for- 
| merly taken to Mauch Chunk over the famous 
‘* Switchback,” and thence by chutes to the 
Lehigh Canal. 

The Switchback is the title, by courtesy, of 
the famous Mount Pisgah Giant’s Railroad. 
Since the completion of the Nesquehoning tun- 
nel, comparatively little coal has been sent 
over its tracks, and it is now chiefly used for 
pleasure trips. Upon the arrival of every 
train, coaches and ‘‘leathern conveniences” 
of every description are in waiting to con- 
vey visitors to the foot ot the first incline. 
Near the foot of the incline are spacious Sum- 
mer cars, not unlike those in use in the land of 
William Tell. After the magical ‘‘ All aboard ”’ 
has been uttered by the sun-kissed conductor, 
the brakes are slackened. and the cars run. by 
force of gravitation to the immediate foot of 
the incline, which stretches away 2,322 feet 
above to a liliputian engine-hovse, where the 
motive power that pulls the cars is generated. 
Retween the rails all the way is @ deep trough, 
or pit, and in this trough travels a sturdy 
piece of machinery known as the “ barney.” 
On this ‘‘ barney ” everything depends in case 
of any mishap to the hauling gear, or circular 
blocks ; for the moment a hitch occurs the 
‘‘barney” pops up, grips the car, and quietly 
says, ‘‘Just you stop right where you are!” 
The ascent, at an angle of forty, is both novel 
and exhilarating, while the motion is entirely 
free from that biting and gripping known to 
those who have done the Rhigi Kulm, the Kah- 
lenberg, or Vesuvius in cars. As we mount 
rapidly, the three Mauch Chunks reveal them- 
selves beneath us, the sinuosities of the Le- 
high shape their configuration far below on 
either hand, while long and enake-like coal 
trains creep the winding tracks. Far away 
on the hills of the Delaware, and beyond 
the great billowy mountains heave in Titanic 
grandeur until lost from very distance. In 
clear weather not only is Delaware Water 
Gap seen, but Schooley’s Mountain, in New 
Jersey, sixty miles away. ; 

“ All aboard!” and we are off again. The 
car moves across a trestle, and to think of 
going over causes mental shudder. Now we 
— along, shooting around grim and formid- 
able crags, gliding through masses of lumin- 
ous foliage, and at every turn of speed 
encountering new and brilliant bits of en- 
ravishing scenery. Away down in the valley, 
so far beneath us. are gray washings from the 
great coal workings of tormer days. A six- 
mile ride brings us to the base of another in- 
clined plane. Up we go again 2,070 feet, the 
faithtul “ barney” in waiting and seeing that 
everything goes right with us, till we strike 
the terminus in Summit, a typical mining 
town. 

From Mauch Chunk the tourist can visit the 
famous and romantic Glen Onoko, trains run- 
ning thither every hour inthe day. Inthe hot- 
test weather a cool breeze is to be had for the 
seeking in this picturesque glen—a veritable 
casket of nature's gems. ‘The several cas- 
cades have been happy in the taste of their 
godfathers, for the names are poetically and 
aptly chosen: ‘‘ Hidden Sweet,” “Lover's 
Bath,” Home of the Mist,” and ‘‘ Heart of the 
Glen,” are instances of the “happy thoughts ” 
of the sponsors. Since last season the Glen 
has received special attention from the com- 
pany and now is the most attractive point on 
its system for excursions and tourists. It is 
completely fitted up for the accommodation of 
large excursion parties who desire to visit the 
Glen and “ Switchback,” and return the same 
day to New York or Philadelphia. In addi- 
tion to the natural beauties of the Glen, the 
wise and liberal expenditure by the company 
has added many otherattractions, among which 
are a large dancing pavilion, swings, new 
walks, boating, etc. The entrance to the Glen 
or station is a picturesque and rustic building, 
and most convenient to the railroad. To pro- 
vide for the safety of life where so many are 
to be looked after, a bridge has been con- 
structed from the dancing pavilion across the 
main track and a special landing for excur- 
sionists is provided. The Lehigh Valley is 
now atrunk line from New York to Bufialo, 
and through passengers to Niagara will be 
well repaid for tarrying a day or two at the 
points we have named. Another new attrac- 
tion on this road will be found a little further 
north, or about eight miles from Wilkesbarre, 
in a palatial hotel on the summit of the moun- 
tains, located at Glen Summit, and close by 
the noted ‘‘Fairview” which overlooks the 
Wyoming Valley. Its altitude is eighteen 
hundred feet above tide, and it will open its 
doors for the first time this Summer to ac- 
commodate four hundred guests. All trains 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad will stop at this 
point tor meals. The hotel is destined to bear 
the same relations to the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road as the hotel at Cresson does to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 





RESORTS REACHED BY THE READING. 


Second to none of the railway systems at- 
tracting Summer tourists is that of the Read- 
ing, which, by its late accession to the control 
of the lines of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, has greatly enlarged its facilities and 
extended its connections. For years New 
York passengers have availed themselves of 
the Bound Brook route to Philadelphia, which, 








for speed, comfort and safety, leaves nothing 
to be desired, and now they are able. by the 








same excellent line, to extend their journey to 
the heart of the coal regions of the Keystone 
State. Starting either from New York or Phila- 
delphia, which has until lately beenthe Fastern 
terminus ot the Reading system, the Summer 
tourist has a most widely varied and numer- 
ous series of attractions. All tle beauties of na- 
ture and the marvels of engineering skill are of- 
fered for his inspection. From Philadelphia the 
main line ot the Reading proceeds northwesterly 
up the picturesque valley of the Schuylkill, 
through Norristown, Pottstown and Reading to 
Pottsville, in the very heart of the anthracite coal 
region cf Pennsylvania. Radiating, however, 
from all these points are branches to many 
charming and quiet resorts among the hills 
and mountains, in which the tourist will find 
every attraction. 

Brookside is one of those gems in the casket 
of nature's beauty. This is the terminal point 
of the Lebanon and Tremont branch, and the 
location of the Brookside colliery, one of the 
largest and most productive in the anthracite 
coal region. From the end of the track there 
is a superb panoramic view ot the Williams 
Valley, the towns of Lykens, Williamstown 
and Tower city, with the surrounding hills and 
lower plains. Anything more charming than 
the peaceful Williams Valley it is impossible 
to conceive. It would seem as if tired Nature 
had repaired hither to rest and be thankful. 
In this portion of the Schuylkill River regions 
there are some lovely bits ot scenery. to wit: 
Mill Creek, near Johnson's Ferry, and the bass- 
fishing is something worthy of the rod of 
President Arthur. 

By way of the Reading all the trunk lines 
extending to every point of the country 
are reached, and the tourist who aims to end 
his journey at any point reached by rail or 
steam may safely begin it on the Reading. 
Pottsville, surrounded by numerous towns, all 
like itself engrossed with the coal interests, is 
beautifully situated and supplied with excel 
lent hotels. The inclined planes at Mahonoy 
and Gordon are objects of special interest 
and of never-failing enjoyment to tourists, 
to whom the practical phases of the coal 
industry are full ot attraction. Beyond 
Pottsville the Reading opens the way to Wil- 
liamsport, the oil regions, and all the north- 
west country of the Keystone State. By 
way of Bethlehem, the Reading has access to 
all the upper country of the Lehigh Valley 
and the Central New York Lake region, while 
by the Central of New Jersey and its connec- 
tions it commands the entrance to the entire 
Atlantic coast front of New Jersey. Taken 
for all in all, it may be fairly doubted whether 
any line can be selected offering access to a 
greater number or more widely diversified 
attractions than the old reliable Reading. 


THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 


To the southward, attractive vistas open. 
Gradually the popular mind is learning the 
fact that among the mountains of Virginia and 
Western North Carolina, and along the Atlantic 
Coast, are some of the most pleasant, restful 
and healthful of all the resorts for Summer 
recreation. Within the past three years a 
practically new and hitherto undiscovered 
country has been opened up by the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad and allied lines, which com- 
mands not only the patronage of those tourists 
from the Far South seeking the North, but 
that of many from the cooler latitudes who 
find among the mountains and at the health- 
ful springs a fresh and original charm not 
possible at the older and better known resorts. 
The conveniences of travel are all at the dis- 
posal of the patron of the Shenandoah Valley ; 
the best cars, day and sleeping, the most com- 
fortable roadbed, quick time, certain connec- 
tions and good hotels at convenient points 
along the line, all combine to make the trip 
one of unusual and long-to be-remembered 
pleasure. Starting from Harrisburg, where 
connections are made with the entire Penn- 
sylvania system, the road pursues a south- 
ward course through the historic ground of 
Antietam, Sharpsburg, Charleston, up the 
valley of the South Fork of the Shenandoah, 
to the Caverns of Luray. 

Luray Cave is indisputably one of the most 
conspicuous wonders of the country, and it is 
visited yearly by a steadily increasing num- 
ber of tourists. Its charms and beauties are 
too numerous to be described in detail in this 
connection, but it is worth noting here that 
the control and management of the Cave and 
of Luray Inn at its entrance are all under the 
authority ot the Shenandoah Valley Company, 
thus insuring the comfort of every visitor. 
In the Luray Inn are to be found all the 
conveniences of any well-appointed city hotel 
of the day, while in the Cave are guides, elec- 
tric lights, suitable clothing and everything 
necessary for the full enjoyment of its marvels 
at the least possible risk or inconvenience. 
Southward from Luray, the Shenandoah Valley 
traverses an exceedingly interesting and pic- 
turesque country until it strikes at the new 
and bustling Roanoke city, the main line of 
the old Virginia, East Tennessee and Georgia 
Railroad, with which its principal Southern 
connections are made. 

The attractions of the country to which the 
Shenandoah Valley is an approach are, how- 
ever, accessible by other entrances. From 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, lines of superior and well-appointed 
passenger steamers run to Norfolk, the eastern 
terminus of its system, past Old Point Com- 
fort, with its spacious and hospitable Hygeia 
Hotel, the favorite resort of all seasons and all 
circles, where connection is made with the 
main line of the Virginia, East Tennessee and 
Georgia Railroad. From Norfolk westward, 
Richmond is accessible, and beyond are the 
White Sulphur Springs, and all the innumerable 
mountain, springs and resorts of ‘Upper Vir- 
ginia, the Natural Bridge, the Peaks of Otter, 
and onward to the very summits of the Blue 
Ridge. By the Georgia division of this road 
access is had to Atlanta and Dalton, to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and southeasterly tu all the coast 


| and Florida resorts. 





Indeed, a glance at the 
map will show that few roads more truly 
merit the distinction of a ‘‘trunk line” than 
the Shenandoah Valley system, and that over 
its inviting routes lie the shortest and the best 
lines to attractions without number and of 
endless variety. 


ASBURY PARK 


One of the most ozone-yielding places on 01; 
great seaboard is Asbury Park, whose healt}|)- 
bestowing qualities are. year after year, beiny 
appreciated up to the highest standard ot 
value. ‘‘ Always a breeze” is the refrain of 
its song of praise; and the idea of a salt-laden 
breeze when ninety-three degrees is reached 
is ‘‘ quite too too refreshing foranything.” Its 
tawny sands are the romping-grounds for the 
youngsters, and its bathing so bracing that 
pater familias is a new man after a few rolls 
in its saucy surf. The hotels are equal to the 
occasion, the Sheldon House standing foremost 
on the vantage ground ot honest merit. 

A large addition has been built on the ocean 
end of the hotel, adding fifty new rooms to the 
building. There are wide piazzas at each 
story on all sides of the house, and from them 
are obtained superb views of the ocean. A 
new reading-room has been constructed on 
the west side. It has been finished in hard 
woods, the grain showing to great advantave. 
The entire basement has been remodeled 
and contains all the latest improvements for 
the health and comfort of the guests of the 
house. The salt-water bathing department 
of this hotel is an institution in itself. It 
covers a space of nearly three thousand 
square feet. Pure salt-water is pumped up 
from the ocean all day by a powerful engine 
and large pumps. The bath-rooms are fitted up 
with new and commodious bath tubs and hot 
and cold, fresh or salt, water can be had at 
will. The electric baths are in charge of a 
competent physican. The ladies’ bathing de- 
partment is furnished, like that of the gentle- 
men’s, with a large sitting-room and also a 
‘*sun parlor.” 

The Sheldon House is perfect in its sanitary 
arrangements, It has an admirable sewer sys- 
tem, by which all the refuse and sewerage is 
sent ‘‘out to sea.” The bedrooms are large 
and well ventilated, and the halls wide and 
airy. The children’s play-house, always an 
agreeable feature of the hotel, will also be 
used as a parlor skating rink. The House has 
eiectric bells, telephonic connection with all 
parts of the Grove and Park, and during the 
Summer season with Deal Beach, Elberon, 
Long Eranch, Ocean Beach, Spring Lake, 
Freehold, Red Bank and other points north 
and south of the Grove. This model establish- 
ment is open all the year round, and affords a 
delightful retreat for invalids in Winter as 
well as Summer. > 

The Coleman House, too, is admirably situ- 
ated and conducted on the most approved 
principles. The view along the coast from 
the hotel is worth visiting Asbury Park to 
enjoy. It accommodates 350 guests. Its fine 
location (only 200 feet from the breakers), 
with beautiful level lawns, and unobstructed 
view of the ocean from its broad and 
shaded verandas, together with its unsur- 
passed facilities for surf bathing and lake 
boating, tend to make it one of the most de- 
sirable seaside resorts on the coast. Within 
three minutes’ walk of the hotel are pine 
groves for all who desire the benefits to be 
obtained trom the pinery odors. With its 
electric bells, gas, and new and augmented 
steam-heating apparatus, comforts are afforded 
which early guests seldom find atSummer re- 
sorts, especially along the coast. 

Attached to the house is an amusement 
building, containing a large ballroom, billiard- 
room, and bowling-alley. The orchestra has 
been carefully selected, and comprises some of 
the best musicians obtainable. Dancing is the 
order every evening, and full dress hops every 
Saturday are held in the grand ballroom. 

With all the advantages that nature and 
art, in the shape of hotels, have bestowed 
upon it, Asbury Park is, indeed, a happy 
hunting-ground to those who require to be 
revivitied after the season’s dissipation or hard 
work. Its cottage life is as unique as delight- 
ful. It is, in fact, a city of cottages, and its 
Summer population runs upinto the thousands. 
It is reached in an hour and a half from New 
York by boat or rail. A few years ago there 
was scarcely a house on the site of this now 
charming city by the sea. Its development is 
almost entirely due to Mr. Bradley, whose 
means and enterprise have been employed, in 
the largest sense, for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. The Park has several fine public halls, 
erected by him. and there are many churches 
and schools. It is a favorite seat of Church 
and Sunday-school Congresses ot all denomin- 
ations. 

We have illustrated a few of the picturesque 
places of interest within easy distance of New 
York; it is for our readers to go and visit 
them, and to ponder over their beauties for 
many a long day to come, 








THE SITUATION ON THE CONGO. 


HE map which we publish this week will 
enable the reader to realize the situation 
at the present mcment on the Congo. ‘he 
river, which, for one hundred miles, is sulli- 
ciently wide and deep to float a vessel of 5,000 
tons, flows through forests of mangrove-trees. 
These seem to rise from the water’s edge, 
leaving not even room for a boat to land. 
Forty-five miles up the river is Porto de 
Lenha, which consists of half a dozen trading 
factories, inclosed from the river by piles. 
Above this point the scenery changes. The 
mangrove disappears, and is succeeded by a 
variety of green bushes interspersed with 
palm. 
At Boma (Embomme) the banks rise and 
become bare of trees. One hundred andtwenty 
miles from the mouth of the river is a villase 
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called Vivi, where tl.e river begins to narrow. 
From above Isangela to Lutete, about one 
hundred miles, there are a series of falls and 
rapids which close continuous progress by 
water. At Lutete, or a little below it, the 
river again becomes broad and navigable. 

Mr. Stanley, supported by a Belgian trading 
company, has now succeeded in opening com- 
munication with the centre of the continent. 
Two steamers, the Belgique and Esperance, ply 
between the mouth of the river and Vivi. 
The Royale plies between Manganya and Isan- 
gela, while the En Avant, launched in Stanley 


Pool December 2d, 1851. can steam 800 miles | 
In order to overcome the diffi- 


up the river. 
culties caused by the cataracts and‘ rapids, 
Mr. Stanley has made a road 100 miles long 
(see map), and has thus, with the aid of the 
Belgian trading company, established a trade 
with the centre of Africa. At this point M. de 
Prazza comes on the scene. His objects, as 
stated by himself at an interview, are to open 
up the Congo to European and French enter- 
prise, and to combat all attempts to monopo- 
lize the district in the interest of any one 
nation or association. M.de Brazza landed at 
Ponta Nigra, in Loango, in spite of the pro- 
tests of both natives and Portuguese. His 
intention is to force a road up through the 
country to Brazzaville, on Stanley Pool, and 
so obtain a share of Central African trade for 
Europe -and for France. His party number 
about three hundred men. ‘lhey will have to 


satisfactorily performed with no previous 
training and with no resulting mental, moral, 
or manual improvement. This notion is as 
| mischievous as it is mistaken. Few callings 
| involve more solemn trusts, few demand more 
| noble qualities—integrity, patience, minute 
| faithfulness; few, were its full scope per- 
| ceived, present greater opportunities for cul- 
| ture of mind and taste. But it is not to be 
| expected that those advantages should be re- 
cognized by servants themselves, so long as 
they are iznored by employers. So long as 
the deterioration of servants is tacitly accepted 
as inevitable, and the problem is considered 
to be not how to improve them, but how to do 
without them, by means of boarding-house life, 
co operative housekeeping, restaurants, or the 
division of household labor among the mem- 
bers of the family, somewhat on the principle 
of every man his own hired girl—so long that 
deterioration will inevitably go on increasing. 
The idea that there is anything praiseworthy 
in a refined and cultivated woman performing 
household labor is wholly absurd. It is a 
waste of the very best kind of raw material— 
culture, refinement, grace, which its owner 
owes it to society at large to put to the highest 
uses. It does not even elevate household 
labor, as might at first glance be supposed ; 
but, on the contrary. by assuming that ser- 
vants are an evil, it helps to make them so. 








But let the same energy and time now devoted 
to household labor by women of culture be 





result in reducing to a minimum the number 
of such cases. A noteworthy fact in connec- 
tion with suicides in New York city is that | 
those of foreign birth furnish more than three- | 
tourths ; a number entirely disproportionate | 
to their ratio of the population. Of the 150 | 
such cases of self-murder last year, Germany 
claimed 79 and Ireland the next largest num- 
ber, 19. The vast preponderance of Germans | 
is difficult to account for, as the philosophic 
and phlegmatic Teuton would be supposed by 
many to be less liable to destructive influences 
ot td kind than the excitable and nervous 
Celt. 

The condition most favorable for self-de- 
struction is not that from which no lower 
degradation is possible when any change that 
can be anticipated must be for the better, but 
that state in which despair banishes hope, and 
present disgrace, failure or disappointment 
is viewed, not as the culmination of misery, 
but as steps leading to a still deeper Slough of 
Despond. Absolute wretchedness and utter 
destitution but rarely furnish an addition to 
the number of cases of felo de se, and the 
tramp who subsists on charity, having nothing 
to lose, always hopes for a well-filled wallet 
and brighter days in the future. 

Leaving out of consideration the foreign- 
born and unhomogeneous population of the 
larger cities, which exists under peculiar social 
conditions in many instances, tending to de- 
spondency and suicide, the rural sections fur- 
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fight their way through a wild country, occu- 
pied by native tribes, some of whom are armed 
with Winchester rifles, and know how to use 
them. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
L 
A DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


HE failings and enormities of servants, 
which formerly were left to form the 
staple of conversation among women of the 
more shallow sort. have now advanced to the 
dignity of a social problem. The trite pro- 
verb about good mistresses and good servants 
meets the case no longer. Everybody agrees 
that something more than intelligent super- 
vision and kindly feeling is needed to abate 
the evils we are all sutfering at the hands of 
Bridget and Thekla and Sambo. There can 
be no question that servants, as a class, are 
rapidly deteriorating. Only the more ignorant 
and incapable of our foreign immigrants seek 
domestic service as a means of livelihood. 
Americans almost universally consider them- 
relves above it, and when any of them do con- 
descend temporarily to “help” in a family, 
they are by no means found to be an improve- 
ment upon foreigners. As to the faithful 
colored servant, to whom cooking is an in- 
Spiration, and in whom all the domestic virtues 
are embodied, if she ever existed outside the 
pages of a Southern novel, freedom has been 
the ruin of her; we never see her now-a-days. 
_No doubt, one cause of this deterioration 
lies in the prevailing idea that there is some- 
thing degrading in domestic service, and tor 
this the remedy must come from above. The 
idea is, of course, erroneous, and founded 
upon an ignorant view of the mutual rights of 
servant and employer. At the same time this 
relation presupposes duties on both sides, and, 
although it is anquestionable that the higher 
of the two contracting parties in question has 
been the more prompt to discharge the obliga- 
tions devolving than the lower, yet, there is 
no doubt that these obligations are not thor- 
Oughly understood, and especially in their 
limitations. What may justly be required of 
Servants is a question which has not yet re- 
Ceived its tinal answer. 

The fact is, that whatever of degradation 
may fairly be associated with this calling, lies 
not in the contract and the necessary surveil- 
lance involved, but in the assumption that no 
skill is required in its performance ; that it 
can be taken up at a moment's notice and 





, expended in the effort to raise the standard of 
such work, by causing it to embrace the wide 
field of domestic economy and of household 
art. Training schools, in this country at least, 
will not answer this purpose; the teaching 
must be done by mistresses themselves, in 
their own homes, and from purely philan- 
thropic motives, with no hope of immediate 
personal reward. It goes without saying that 
as soon as a servant will have learned enough 
to make her at all valuable, she will seek a 
new place; not to secure better wages, but 
simply from love of change, and an idle whim 
that change is necessarily improvement. Lut, 
in the long run, the benefit will be felt. A 
better class of women will perceive the ad- 
vantages this field of labor will offer them, the 
more worthless will drop out of it, the rank 
and file will themselves be raised to meet the 
improved situation. Good results will be slow 
in appearing, but not more slow than in many 
another reform which women are now pa- 
tiently carrying out. and of none would the 
benefit be more worthy of long and patient 
effort. 


—_— 


Il. 
SUICIDES NOT INCREASING. 


) is perhaps difficult to prove the fallacy of 
the opinion generally entertained that the 
habits of modern civilization have a tendency 
to increase the number of suicides. Such an 
opinion is not warranted by facts, as the pro- 
babilities are that the rate of suicides, among 
the native-born pepulation at least, is decreas- 
ing in proportion to the improved material 
and moral condition of the people. ie 

For last year the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
of New York city gives the number of suicides 
as 199, being in the ratio of about one to 6,500 
of the population. The numbers for 1881 and 
the four preceding years were 230, 165, 125, 
195 and 215 respectively. 

These figures, fluctuating as they are, do 
not favor the assumption that the mania for 
self-destruction is on the increase. Suicides, 
like other species of crime, are apparently 
. periodic in their recurrence, and in many in- 
stances are doubtless due to imitation on the 
part of individuals of a peculiar mental cali- 
bre ; one fashionable attempted suicide, like 
that of Signor Bettini, being tollowed in quick 
succession by others as nearly similar in char- 
acter as possible. Drunkenness being credited 
as the primary cause of the majority of such 





crimes, the very noticeable improvement in 
the habits of the people in this respect may 


and Brutus, after the defeat of Vhilippi, pre- 





nish, proportionately to the population, a 
larger number of such cases than the cities 
and towns. Causes are not wanting, appar- 
ently, among the peaceful tillers of the soil to 
produce suicidal promptings, and it needs not 
the accidents and speculations of business and 
the feverish excitement of metropolitan life 
to produce feelings of life-weariness even 
among those whose uneventful, unexciting 
life might be supposed to be a specific against 
such maladies. 

Pessimism may accuse the age with being 
the worst possible, and predict still greater 
degeneracy in the future; but the dispassion- 
ate observer of contemporary events knows 
that the reverse of this is a fact, and that he 
can safely claim, without being chargeable 
with optimism, that the age in which we live 
finds the human race more moral, humane and 
highly civilized than any that preceded, and 
that one of the future possibilities is a period 
when crime, suicide included, will have well- 
nigh ceased, and men will do right less from 
the restraints of law, or fear of punishment, 
than from an innate sense of duty and love of 
virtue for its own sake. 

Cato, previous to taking his own life, calmly 
reading Plato’s “ Dialogue on Immortality,” 


paring himself for selt-slaughter by studying 
‘‘Euripides on Virtue,” were only possible 
under social and religious influences, which 
not only allowed suicide, but highly com- 
mended it under certain circumstances. No 
such sanction is now given to suicide among 
the learned, though De Quincey admits that 
there are circumstances that might justify 
even a Christian in self-murder. 





III. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF INTEMPERANCE. 


A CERTAIN fact which has not as yet at- 
tained much prominence in this connec- 
tion is to be taken into account in estimating 
the progress which has been made during the 
past generation in the matter of temperance. 
This tact is that the higher development of 
humanity through education, wealth and the 
refining influence of scientific improvemenis 
upon our modes of life has produced a taste 
for different forms of self-indulgence — call 
them pleasure, call them vice—from those 
which allured men of an earlier and cruder 
period. A distinguished contemporary has 
lately called attention to the development of 
the “dude,” showing that he is the legitimate 


of former generations. All levity aside, it is 
in sober seriousness to be confessed that the 
youth characterized by this contemptuous 
epithet is a very frequent product, and on the 


| whole, one of the fairest of our present social 


order, and one to whom the coming generation 
will owe much of its civilization, whatever 
that may be. For the ‘‘dude,” insignificant 
as in his callow—that is, his ‘‘society”’—years 
he may be, yet has it in him, if he steer clear 
of the vices peculiar to him in these years, to 
ripen into a very worthy and respectable 
citizen. 

The question, therefore, what those tempta- 
tions are which now beset him, is one of 
gravest moment. 

Intemperance, as commonly understood, is 
clearly not one of them. We should as soon 
expect to see the “dude” in the cockpit with 
the “ pretty fellows” ot the last century, as to 
hear of his indulging in a ‘‘spree,” as his 
immediate forerunner, the swell, might easily 
have done on occasion, and, therefore, the 
preachers who preach and the philanthropists 
who labor to suppress intemperance, are as 
much behind the times, as far as he ia con- 
cerned, useful as they may be in other 
spheres, as if they were laboring to suppress 
the sin of witchcraft, or inveighing against 
any of the forgotten vices of a past century. 
But one generation is not necessarily more 
moral than another because its indulgences 
are different. The youth whose great-grand- 
father took snuff, and soiled his linen there- 
with—whose grandfather chewed and spat 
tobacco, and whose father smoked cigars 
and kept up the time-honored habit ot 
spitting, may be more cleanly in smoking, 
and inhaling the smoke of cigarettes, but 
he is none the better, and his children may 
be much the worse for the changed habit. 
The boy whose ancestors got drunk on apple- 
toddy or wine in their respective periods, 
now knows the way—none better than he 
—to the opium-house which is to be found in 
nearly every city in the land, and gains a 
subtler enjoyment than they ever knew, and 
at a heavier cost to his constitution, his 
morals, and his future career. Hundreds of 
young men, who not only would not so degrade 
themselves as to drink to excess, but to whom 
so gross a form of excitement would offer no 
allurement, understand well the mysterious 
delight of hasheesh, the exhilarating effect of 
Indian hemp, and the more refined, because 
less palpable, luxury of ether and chloral. To 
nearly all of them the element of danger gives 
an added thrill of pleasure none the less 
sensual because a travesty of a noble emo- 
tion, and there are few of them who have not 
made a study of the subject in medical books, 
80 far as to know exactly what eflect may be 
expected, and to what point of indulgence 
they may dare to go. 

The fact that such pleasures as these offer 
no allurement to grosser natures is a reason 
why they are the more to be dreaded. It is only 
our best young men—that is, the highest pro- 
duct of our civilization—who are sufficiently 
refined to enjoy these forms of dissipation ; 
and the fact, well established, if little known, 
that a very large number of such youths are 
addicted to these habits, shows how dangerous 
a mine underlies our best built social fabric. 
Habits such as these are precisely calculated 
to develop the ‘‘dude”™ type ; while they are 
congenial to the somewhat enervated refine- 
ment which is his by nature and circum- 
stance, they in turn, by depressing the gen- 
eral tone of the system, subduing the healthy 
animal spirits, and dulling any active interest 
in life which he would otherwise feel, have 
helped to make him what he is, ‘ meek, 
silent, quiet and refined,” but thoroughly 
corrupt at heart. If, as the article referred to 
remarks, ‘‘it is he who is handing down the 
traditions of ‘good form’ to future genera- 
tions,” it is also he who is handing down to 
them a far more insidious and corrupting, if 
less uproarious and vulgar, torm of intemper- 
ance thn his ancestors ever knew. 








TIIE RUSSIAN ADVANCE UPON INDIA, 


A LONDON correspondent of the New York 
Times writes: ‘‘Both Conservative and 
Liberal Cabinets in London have endeavored 
to make light of the Russian advauce upon 
India. The story of the Muscovite march is. 
however, a romance of perseverance and 
success, and its latest developments are 
startling. In 1878, when Kaufmann set out 
from the Bokharan frontier ‘to march upon 
Cabul and India’ he was, as a matter of time, 
six months from the terminal point of the 
Russian railway system—Orenberg. To-day 
a Russian general starting from the same 
point would be six days from the present ter- 
minal point of the railway system, which is at 
Kizil Arvat. In 1878 the Russians had between 
them and the frontier of India 700 miles of 
difficult country, a rapid river, the stupendous 
mountain range of the Hindoo Koosh, and the 
deserts of Bokhara. This distance has been now 
reduced to 388 miles—from Askabad to [erat 
over a by no means difficult country. (nder 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government the Pritish 
rendered the feat of a Russian capture of 
Herat impossible by occupying Candahar. 
The mastery of Candahar was the most im- 
portant victory of the war in Afghanistan. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government gave up this 
splendid outlying post. Its evacuation has 
_ it in the power of Russia to occupy 
erat whenever she likes. She can get there 
and into possession two or three weeks before 
it would be possible for the British to arrive 
under the fortified works of this ‘key to 
India.’ The difference between the policy 
ot Russia and [ngland in Central Asia ie 
that Russia never goes back. England con- 
tinually retreats, and so little are English 
politics understood either in Russia or Central 
Asia, that, having conquered a province, te 








successor of the fop, the dandy, and the swell 


give it up is only counted a weakness,” 
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